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CHRISTMAS IS COMING 


Let the gentleman on the left help you with your Christmas present; 
He is one of Russell Collingess MONKS WHO WORRIED (although 
he is too busy to be doing any worrying at the moment), and he and 
a whole monastery of monks will be glad to cheer anyone up for only 


$1.00 


THE QUEEN’S DAUGHTERS 
by C. C. Martindale, S.J. 


The first saints in this book are the earliest martyrs, the last is Mother Cabrini, Jp 
between are about 150 examples of every kind of holiness—wonderfully varied, but 
all with a certain likeness to their Mother. $3.00 


THE REVOLT AGAINST REASON 
by Arnold Lunn 


Twenty years ago the author wrote ‘Flight from Rea- 
son.’ He set out to revise it but found he had to write 
what was substantially a new book: much has hap- 
pened in twenty years. $3.25 


STARSET AND SUNRISE 


by Nicholas Sandys 


This entertaining novel is about a gipsy girl with a 
sense of humor and no morals, who achieves minor 
stardom in Hollywood and then finds her soul with 
rather startling results. $2.50 


THE MARY BOOK 
Assembled by F. J. Sheed 


Just a reminder of this wonderful book of the best 
that Catholic authors from Chaucer to Chesterton 
have said of Our Lady. With 12 reproductions of Old 
Masters, 4 in full color. $4.00 


HANDS AT MASS 
by Walter Nurnberg 


A book of superb photographs of the hands of a priest 
as he says Mass, with an introduction on the Mass 
and a commentary on the photographs by Father Mar- 
tindale. A lovely book to own and a particularly use- 
ful one for an interested non-Catholic. $3.00 





The Christmas number of Sheed & Ward’s OWN TRUMPET has 
more suggestions: ask Michele MacGill to send it to you, free 
and postpaid. 


SHEED & WARD 





TERESA OF AVILA 
by Kate O’Brien 


The author of Without My Cloak has long been fos. 
cinated by St. Teresa, not only as a great saint but 
also as that very rare thing, a woman genius. She 
would have made her mark on the world, Miss O’Brien 
believes—though not such a mark—even had she not 
been a saint. After reading this delightful biography, 
you will agree. $2.00 


THE ROSARY: 


The Joyful Mysteries 
by Elizabeth Wansbrough and Cecilia Pollen 


One page to each bead of the Rosary, and on each 
page a picture and a few lines of description: eleven 
pictures to each mystery, in fact. A good way surely, 
to show children how much there is to think about 
while you say the rosary? This is for 8 to 12 yeu 


EVERYBODY CALLS ME 
FATHER 
by Father X 


ls there anyone among your friends who hasn't yet 
met Father X? $2.25 


REPROACHFULLY YOURS 


by Lucile Hasley 


And any other friends who haven‘t met Mrs. Hasley” 
Particularly if recommended for anyone who would 
be the better for a good laugh. 


New York3! 
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Gon Christmas — 


NEW, IMPORTANT BOOKS FOR 
CATHOLIC READERS 
OF ALL AGES 


Days of A Hireling 
By JOHN GILLAND BRUNINI 


A novel of an emotional and spiritual crisis solved through 
the teachings of the Church. $3.00 


A Doctor's Pilgrimage 
By EDMUND A. BRASSET, M.D. 


The warm-hearted account of a courageous young doctor 
practicing among the people of Evangeline’s Arcadia. 


$3.50 
The Restless Flame 
By LOUIS de WOHL 


A novel of St. Augustine set against the turbulent final 
days of the Roman Empire, by the author of The Quiet 
Light. $3.00 


RichelieueWolsey-Cranmer 
By HILAIRE BELLOC 


Reissued to meet a continued demand, these three superb 
biographies are Belloc at his best. Each volume illus- 
trated. Per Volume $3.50 


The Royal Road 
By ANN ROOS 


A stirring narrative story of Father Serra. Illustrated by 
George Stewart. Imprimatur. $2.75 


Enter David Garrick 
By ANNA BIRD STEWART 


The author of Young Miss Burney brings her rich knowl- 
edge to this excellent and thoroughly enjoyable narra- 
tive-biography of David Garrick and his times. I/lustrated 
by Ernest H. Shepard. $3.00 


The Horse Who Had His 
Picture In The Paper 


By PHYLLIS McGINLEY 


In his efforts to become a hero and bring 
fame and fortune to Mr. Polaski, Joey, the 
irrepressible Horse Who Lived Upstairs, has 
some rollicking adventures—all gaily illus- 
trated by Helen Stone at her best. $2.00 


At all bookstores 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


Philadelphia New York 











LETTERS 


FRANCOIS MAURIAC 


Editor: I liked your studies on Francois May. 
riac in the October issue of Books on Trial. 


May I draw your attention to a slight er, 
in the biographical sketch of this famoy 
French author? If I am not. mistaken, yoy 
have him educated by the “Marianites.” Frap. 
cois Mauriac was a pupil of the Marianiss 
(the Society of Mary, the Brothers of Mary, 
who conduct 50 or 60 schools in this country, 
e.g., the University of Dayton, St. Marys 
University of San Antonio, etc.). The schoo 
of Grand Lebrun, Cauderan, in the suburls 
of Bordeaux, where Mauriac was educated, js 
still under the direction of the Marianists. 

Last July, M. Mauriac presided at the grad 
uation exercises of his Alma Mater. The year 
book of the college was dedicated to him; an 
appropriate text from his writings heads each 
section of its 120 pages. 

Several pages, contributed by the famous 
Academician himself, recall vividly the “Sov- 
venirs of 1892-1903,” in which he brings to 
life the sympathetic and formative figures of 
the two Directors of his time, Brother Hip 
polyte Herail and Father Bernard. He alw 
writes a moving picture of Father Pequignot, 
his professor of rhetoric. 

“Tt was Father Pequignot,” he muses, “who 
awakened my mind; it was he who imparted 
to a number of us the taste for ideas; because 
of him, the authors on the program became 
living beings whom it was important to meet 
I owe it to him that I could, at sixteen, appre 
ciate Montaigne, that I could evaluate the 
place of Descartes and especially of our fe 
vorite, Pascal. The copy of Pascal, by Brunsch 
wieg, which has never left me to this day, is 
the very textbook which I used in the clas 
of rhetoric. 

“I shall never forget the look of scor he 
cast upon me, the day he quizzed me m 
Montaigne. I began to recite the title of 3 
paragraph from the text: ‘Skepticism in the 
ory; Epicureanism in practice.’ 

“ ‘Zero! Sit down!’ 

“‘But, Father,’ 1 protested, ‘it’s in the 
book. . . .’ 

“*That’s the very reason,’ he snapped, ‘you 
have a zero!’” 








Perer A. Reson, S.M. 
Kirkwood, Missouri 


GRAHAM GREENE 
Editor: Your November issue of Books 0 
Trial is excellent. God bless you for your fine 
job on Graham Greene and also on The End 
of the Affair... . 
Rev. Patrick D. O’Brrx 
Vero Beach, Florida 


SOUTHERN PARISH 
Editor: Please send me two copies of the issu’ 
of Books on Trial which contained the reve" 
of Southern Parish (November, 1951). Wor 
derful, wonderful. 
Mas. S. P. BR. 
New Orleans, Lé 


Books on TRitl 
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_A distinguished book 
of literary criticism 
by AMERICA’S literary editor 


Fifty Years of the 
American Nowel (1900-1950) 
By Harold C. Gardiner, S.J. 


Father Gardiner is well known in Catholic circles and in the general 
field of criticism as a perceptive critic of fiction. Under his editorship, 
these fourteen essays on contemporary novelists by distinguished 
Catholic scholars fill a great gap in Catholic critical writing. A few of 
the writers covered are: Edith Wharton by Anne Fremantle; Willa 
Cather by Francis X. Connolly; Sinclair Lewis by C. Carroll Hollis; 
F. Scott Fitzgerald by Riley Hughes; William Faulkner by Ernest 
Sandeen; Ernest Hemingway by Michael F. Moloney; Thomas Wolfe 
by Gerard Sloyan. 


No other work approaches this one in providing an astute Christian 


appraisal of modern literature. $3.00 


Elizabeth Bayley Seton (1774-1821) 


By Annabelle M. Melville 


The inspiring story of a woman of transcendent charity and virtue, 
whose cause for beatification is now in progress at Rome. Here, for 
the first time, a trained historian has availed herself of all the per- 
tinent evidence to produce a life of this saintly woman, a biography 


which is a rare blend of scholarship and charm. 
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FRONT PAGE NEWS 


Briggs went on with Ratherskins’s story, 
as Dan told it. It seems the more reli- 
gious Ratherskin grew, the less compe- 
tent an editor he became. He began to 
feel that the news of the day was not as 
important as he once believed it. Finally, 
he began to consider the news of the 
day of no importance at all. Then, late 
one Christmas Eve, after the paper had 
gone to press, he sought escape from the 
festive boisterousness of the night in the 
shadowy quiet of a church. He stopped 
before the Christmas stable and noticed 
that the image of the Child had already 
been placed in the straw of the manger. 


As Dan put it, “There and then, he 
suddenly discovered real news!” He hur- 
ried back to the newspaper office, and 
ordered the presses stopped immediately. 
The next morning, Christmas morning, 
the paper had a new front page.’ The 
usual news of crime and of war, the 
account of Christmas Eve festivities and 
the last-minute shopping rush—and even 
the usual bland Christmas poem by the 
staff poet—all had been discarded and 
the page carried only the story of 
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GOOD TIDINGS 


Christmas: selections from 


Christ’s birth, word for word, as St. 
Luke had written it. Across the top of 
the page was the single boldly exultant 
headline: 

Gop Becomes Man! 


“Of course, immediately the owners 
saw the paper,” Dan declared, “the Luke 
story was killed and the first front page 
restored, but not before the paper had 
run into two editions and caused a pro- 
found disturbance in the town. Rather- 
skin was fired on Christmas day. He is 
now a Jesuit lay Brother.” 


From “Dan England and the Noon- 
day Devil,’ by Myles Connolly, pub- 
lished by Bruce Publishing Co., price 
$2.50. , 


THE TREES KNEEL | 


It was the night before Christmas Eve, 
the most mystical night of the year ex- 
cept for Christmas Eve itself. Some of 
the solemn joy, the tender hush, the 
waiting for a holy, wonderful event 
were already in the air. 


In the Shehadis’ flat in Brooklyn, the 
grandmother was telling a story. 


“Yes,” she said, “the trees kneel at 
Christmas. Not in this country, though. 
I've never seen them kneel in Brook- 
lyn.” 

“But in Syria they do?” piped Afify. 
Syria was the country her grandmother 
came from, and her father and mother, 
and most of her uncles and aunts... . 


Afify sat on her heels gazing up into 
Grandmother’s face with eyes that never 
wavered. 


She was thinking about the trees 
kneeling. She was imagining great tall 
trees like the ones in Prospect Park get- 


ting down to say their prayers as she 
and Hanna did. 

“Oh, I wish I could see them!” she 
cried. Her high little voice sounded just 
the way she looked. It chimed like the 


glass bangles she wore. “Do they really 
truly kneel?” 


“Yes, my heart,” Grandmother t¢ 
plied. “They kneel on the Night of the 
Birth.” 


From “The Trees Kneel at Chris 
mas,” by Maud Hart Lovelace. Copy. 
right, 1951, Thomas Y. Crowell Com. 
pany, New York, publishers. Price, 
$2.50. Reprinted by permission. 


ON THE AMAZON 


Outside, for no reason except to show 
his exaltation, a young Mundurucu 
swung onto the bells of Frei Pelino and 
added a din to the mass that neither 
priests nor Sisters intended. None r Ff 
buked him. Firecrackers and _ rockets 


were fired from dark areas about th 


mission. Indians shot off fireworks pro 
vided by the priests, some of them in 
front of the chapel door. None of the 
hilarity, conceived in the spirit of Chris 
mas, detracted from the meaning of the 
time, place and event. The fireworks F 
were the stars over Bethlehem, the sing 
ing of the herald angels. . . . 


A miracle, it developed, had been per F 
formed outside in the grounds during F 
the mass. Under the palm trees just be 
yond the door the Sisters had set up FF 
long tables in the shape of a square. 
How it had been done during mass, 
while all the Sisters apparently partic: 
pated, even the Sisters might never ex 
plain. But there were the tables. 

Behind one was a Christmas tre? 
There were no pines or firs in Centr 
Brazil but there was a tree that might 
have been either. Only a botanist would 
have known the difference. It was dec 
orated with beads and glass balls and 
lighted candles. It was a glorious tte, 
perhaps the only Christmas tree on al 
the Upper Tapajos. 

In neat array atop the tables were the 
presents for the Indians. Dresses, trot 
sers, caps, tops, beads, mirrors, dolls- 
fully dressed even to caps and booties 
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OF GREAT JOY 


recently published books 


and before each pile of gifts a plate of 
cookies and candy, all created by the 
nuns. 

Father Hugo made a brief speech of 
welcome, deeply moving because he 
himself was so moved. Then the nuns 
came silently in, to distribute the gifts 
to small boys and girls. .. . 

Two or three hours were required for 
everything, while the Sisters held off the 
usual rain with their prayers—prayers so 
effective that there was still no rain even 
when all the mission slept again. But 
that night the Mundurucu children did 
not sleep. Filled with wonder at their 
presents, they stayed awake playing with 
the strange things as long as they could 
keep their dark eyes open. 

But the children, too, slept at last, and 
were wakened for mass again at six 
o'clock. And this, all filled with sunshine 


and warmth, was Christmas Day! 


From “Bells Above the Amazon,” by 
Arthur J. Burks, published by David 
McKay Co., price $3.50. 


CAKES AND COOKIES 


From the kitchen came strange spicy 
scents that could be smelled only at this 
time of the year. For a variety of cakes 
and cookies were being baked especially 
for Christmas. 


There were, for instance, the ginger- 
breads, different in taste and shape from 
any other gingerbreads I have ever eaten. 
Some were cut in the shape of the 
Lamb, for wasn’t Christ the Lamb of 
God? Others were made into big stars, 
for the Star of Bethlehem, and for 
Mary, God’s Mother, the Star of the 
land and the sea. My favorite was made 
in the shape of a Child in swaddling 
clothes. . . . 


Then, of course, there was the Christ- 
mas cake. Don’t ask me what went into 
it. I could not remember. So much of 
so many things did. But what added to 
the anticipation of cutting and eating it 
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were the little scrolls of paper that went 
into it—right into the batter, the dough 
of it. 

On each piece of paper would be 
written the virtue one would have to 
practice through the coming year, for, 
definitely, one had to give the Infant 
Jesus a present, too, and everyone knows 
that all and each of the virtues were His 
most favored presents. 

Interesting and fascinating as all the 
goodies cooked in the kitchen were, St. 
Nick topped them all. He was a mam- 
moth gingerbread, all decked out with 
pink, green, and white decorations. 
Sometimes he was as big as a real baby. 

Everyone knows, of course, about St. 
Nicholas. For wasn’t he commissioned 
by the Christ Child Himself:and His 
darling mother and His good foster fa- 
ther, to come down to earth every Christ- 
mas, unto the end of time, to tell the 
children of all the world the story of the 
Holy Night, and to bring them gifts of 
the Holy Three—Faith, Hope and Char- 
ity—and such other gifts as they in their 
littleness and simplicity desired, and 


have asked of the Holy Baby? 


Only one St. Nick was baked in any 
household . . . for you had to be very 
good all through the year to get St. 
Nick. You worked hard for him all 
through the year. . . . You had to be the 
best child in the family, the most de- 
serving, to get St. Nick. 


From “My Russian Yesterdays,” by 
Catherine de Hueck, published by 
Bruce Publishing Co., price $2.50. 


IN JAPAN 


I think I shall always remember one 
incident which’ somehow managed to 
blend the past, present, and future of 
Catholicism in those hitherto unfortun- 
ate isles of. Japan. It occurred on Christ- 
mas morning in the year of our Lord, 
1945. 

Behind me, as I finished a Christmas 
Mass in the orphanage chapel of Kuma- 


. nadian, 





Illustrations by Tom Lea for “The 
Christmas Flower,” by Joseph Henry 
Jackson, published by Harcourt, 
Brace, price $1.00. 


moto, our Marine choir (brought along 
for the occasion) were concluding the 
strains of a Nativity carol. The twelve 
American voices rang out. The echoes 
lingered above the heads of Marines, 
Japanese orphans, and the missionary 
Sisters. “Noel, Noel—born is the King 
of Israel!” 

I turned to bestow a last benediction. 
It wasn’t very large, the chapel of the 
Guardian Angel Orphanage. These cute 
little kimonoed orphans were the same 
native children who had visited our own 
Camp Chapel, to sing at the Thanksgiv- 
ing Day Mass. 

“Before we close,” I suggested, “I 
would like very much—I’m sure we 
would all like very much—to hear the 
orphans join our Marines in a stanza of 
Adeste Fideles.” 

The Sisters (some French, some Ca- 
others Japanese) positively 
beamed. At a signal from Mere Mar- 
guerite, twenty-five of the children rose 
from their cross-legged positions on the 
Japanese floor matting. 

They clustered themselves expectant- 
ly about the Marines who towered above 
them. I had a momentary wild feeling 
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I was looking at a row of dolls, black- 
eyed and with little square-cut black 
bobbed hair, on the shelf of a Coney 
Island shooting gallery. Large dark eyes 
glanced up from little round faces. In 
them was tremendous friendliness for 
these Americans, these fighters who had 
brought them candy and soap and even 
some of the presents from their overseas 
American Christmas packages. These 
men, these big men in their green win- 
ter uniforms, were their friends. And 
the children knew it was good to be 


with them on Christmas morning. 


“Adeste fideles—laeti triumphantes—” 
The blended voices filled the chapel 





veling. There was a growing wonder 
and satisfaction on the faces of the Sis- 
ters. 


“This,” I told myself, “this is what 
must please the heart of Xavier. . . .” 

From “I’d Glady Go Back,” by Ar- 
thur R. McGratty, S.J. Copyright The 
Newman Press, 1951, price $2.75. 


BEHIND PRISON WALLS 


Now, from the kitchen below, fumes 
began to rise, thickening the atmosphere 
still more. It might be Christmas dinner, 
but it certainly was cauliflower and 
onions and undefinable spices mingling 





From “We Buy Old Gold,” by George Price, published by Schuman, price $2.95 


with all the joyous exultancy of hearts 
that move together toward Bethlehem 
and -the Infant King of all hearts. 
‘Venite adoremus Dominum!” ‘The 
light, clear voices from little throats 
sounded against the deeper music of the 
men mingling in harmony. 

It was then that something happened, 
something quite unforgettable. 
_. Without any signal and with a joyous 
spontaneity, each group burst into the 
same hymn—but each in the language 
of home. 

“O come, all ye faithful—” sang the 
Marines. 
:. “Kamino miko wa koyoi shimo—” sang 
the Japanese children. 
2r‘Fhe stanza continued. I stood, mar- 
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with the smell of bodies, of old clothes, 
of dirty socks, vaporizing in the thick- 
ening atmosphere, turning odor into 
taste. 


Before the consecration the priest 
thought he was about to be sick. He 
held on through the silent Mass. Un- 
accountably, Bill Martin had decided 
not to play the organ, and the singers 
had stood there, ready with Christmas 
hymns, and then, looking sheepish, had 
retreated into anonymous ranks. 

When the Mass was over he was 
tempted to escape, but instead he went 
from cell to cell, the dark, narrow ones 
in the old blocks, the black ones in Seg- 
regation, to all who could not or would 
not come to Mass. He did not say, 


“Merry Christmas.” He said, “God bles 
you!” 
“The candy stuck to my oranges,” 
“He got four pieces. I got three.” 
“Padre Booth gave wool socks.” 
Silence. 


At last he was through. He realized 
that he had had no coffee and was stil] 
fasting. That was why he felt such pain 
in the pit of his stomach. He would be 
better when he had some food. But he 


was not hungry. 


He drove fast to Chateaugay. Of 
course his mother was waiting for him, 
her hands full of flour from the kitchen, 

For the first time that day his voice, 
with an effort, was cheerful and bright, 
“Merry Christmas!” 


She looked at him. She said, “Meny 
Christmas. Bah, said Tiny Tim. Come 
in out of the rain. We'll have fourteen 
for dinner today, like old times. And 
here, drink this coffee. Be careful, it’s 
hot. You look like the wreck of the Hes 
perus. Merry Christmas, Ambrose.” 

From “The Gates of Dannemora,” by 
John L. Bonn, S.J., published by Dow. 
bleday & Co., price $3.00. 


FOR ALL MEN 


Epiphany, that follows so confusingly 
on the heels of Christmas, is really a 
celebration of the same event. But God 
forbid that we should regard it as a dis 
tinction without a difference; this is 
where we poor miserable Gentiles come 
in. 


That mystery which St. Paul re 
vealed, that message which St. Paul 
preached, the emancipation of the Gen 
tiles, has lost something of its thrill for 
us. We take it for granted now, that the 
Gospel is meant for all mankind; ob 
viously, why shouldn’t it be? And, as is 
the way with men who take things for 
granted, we forget to pinch ourselves 
and go on asserting it. 

Even in our own lives, how fond we 
are of making a little enclave, a little 
Bethlehem that just has head-room for 
our set, and leaving the rest of the world 
unshepherded! But Epiphany signals to 
us that all men have rights, have duties, 
are dear to Christ. We have seen his 
Star, and our sympathies must be n0 
narrower than his Planet. 

From “Stimuli,” by Msgr. Ronald 
Knox. Copyright Sheed & Ward, Inc. 
New York, 1951, price $2.25. 
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Point of Departure 


NOTES ON ART AND MORALITY 


By Francis B. Thornton 


OWARD THE CLOSE of the nineteenth 
Toe too often the artist and the 
actor became one. Whistler was a much 
more important picture than any canvas 
he painted. Oscar Wilde was a more 


| valid art work than The Picture of Do- 
| rian Gray. The human qualities of the 


artist were obscured and masked with 
unreality. 


Wilde, Proust, Joyce, Gide. These 


| were the names inscribed in gold on the 


ceiling of the new Pantheon erected to 


| the new art. “Shock the bourgeois! Down 


with the Puritans!” these were the cries 
that still echo in our own time. 

One of the greatest of the new gods 
did not hesitate to employ St. Thomas 
himself in support of the new dogma. 
In his novel Stephen Hero James Joyce 


; quoted the complete aesthetic doctrine 
| of St. Thomas and rashly plumed him- 


self on being a follower of the great 
saint. Thus a stone from the “perennial 


» doctrine” of St. Thomas was wrenched 


from its context, smoothed, refined and 
polished by lapidaries who knew the 
doctrine but not the saint, who accepted 
the artist as maker and ignored him as 
a man. 

St. Thomas did not speak of art-mak- 
ing in a void. It was a casual mention he 
gave it in his many works. His doctrine 
in regard to art is scattered about in sev- 
eral treatises. It is obvious that Thomas 
did not intend to nullify in casual words 
and scattered observations his massive 
treatise De Homine, and certainly not 
De Deo. If art is a second creation, or a 
continuation of creation, which St. 
thomas said it was, the great Domin- 
can did not intend to forget the first 
creation or the responsibilities of art- 
makers who stretched out a life-giving 
finger. Artists were not a race apart. 
They were—in the mind of St. Thomas 
~men-makers. They were conditioned 
by what God intended humankind to 
show; conditioned by their end and all 
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it implied of flesh and spirit. 


There is confusion in many modern 
minds because men have twisted the 
aesthetic doctrine of St. Thomas into a 
meaning that is without meaning when 
wrenched out of his whole philosophy. 
Many modern artists want to be like 
gods, tasting good and evil, without any 
sense of responsibility for their acts of 
creative fury. It is no wonder they quote 
the saint to justify them: their pomps as 
well as their works. 

To St. Thomas many of the artists of 
the post-Wilde period Chad he met them 
and observed their antics) would have 
seemed more like madmen than artists. 
Thomas in writing his aesthetic doctrine 
was reasoning of the art and artists he 
knew: Greek, Roman, Byzantine, Ro- 
manesque and Medieval artists. Had 
Phidias thought it imperative to keep 
boys in order to draw them? If a boy 
had a wart on his nose, was it neces- 
sary to include this wart that quidditas 
be claritas. Such reasoning, which mod- 
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ern artists indulge in, would have 
seemed to St. Thomas trivial and satanic. 
Evil was a defect of being. It had no 
meaning in itself, unless it could be 
called the badge of disorder. Thomas 
probably knew many glass workers and 
painters, sculptors and architects: the 
art-makers of his day who were making 
France a forest of towers. What these 
artists were was worthy of blame or 
praise. Who would suspect that for the 
glowing rubies and sapphires at Char- 
tres and the Sainte Chappelle the artists 
who made these marvels had to know 
sin and experiment in both art and mo- 
rality in order to achieve their perfection 
of art. The architects, sculptors and 
glass workers of St. Thomas’ time were 
scarcely concerned to leave their name 
behind them, and, in their moral acts or 
the things they made, did not expect to 
be called good if man or artwork showed 
the defect of evil. 

Modern man lacks that integrity. He 
is a man of compartments. His mind is 
a series of dusty pigeon holes. Man is 
one thing. God is another. Nothing 
touches. Hatred of touch and interaction 
tules all. It took no Merton to cry aloud 
in the wilderness in order that these 
things should be made clear to our age. 
Before Merton, red dialectic maintained 
that all bankers were evil. We begin to 
comprehend now that bankers have, at 
least, social significance. Has art alone 
no social reactions? 


In Thomistic theory art is making, 
art is creating. In Thomistic fact, it is 
also that which gives man pure pleasure. 
It recreates him. If it is art of the senses 
alone, it is less a recreation than art di- 
rected to all human levels, which can 
move the whole man to the delights of 
contemplation. 


Every schoolboy knows only too well 
that Dante, Shakespeare, Hopkins and 
their compeers teach and deeply teach. 
The schoolboy knows what St. Thomas 
knew, and what many moderns would 
deny with a denial which springs out of 
their scorn of the teacher. Yet it is not 
necessary to go to the lovely dialogues 
of Plato (obviously designed for the 
pedagogue) in order to prove that the 
work of art teaches. The tree of Jesse 
window in Chartres proclaims it, the 
Caprichos and Proverbios of Goya, the 
cluttered canvases of Breughel, the 
Olympian calm of the Elgin marbles, 
the Pange Lingua of St. Thomas. Like 
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the single star or flower, works of art do 
not carry a formal message. They are 
messages of themselves: in their unique- 
ness, in their splendor, their radiance of 
being. Teachers and pedagogues teach 
by intent and logic, the work of art by 
being. 

The world in which we live is a con- 
fused world: it has lost certitude, it has 
lost unity, it has lost all sense of the 
genuine spiritual quality of making. It 
prates without end of art and techniques, 
it has nothing to say of the qualities of 
mind and heart which ought to be found 
in the men who make things. 


Yet the quality of the man must pro- 
foundly condition the quality and pitch 
of the art. St. Francis wrote a hymn to 
his brother the sun. He did not fall into 
pantheistic crookedness in writing it. He 
kept measure and balance, because he 
was himself superbly balanced. The 
height of his own direction was mirrored 
in what he made. Had a St. Marcel 
Proust written Recollection of Things 
Past, it would not had been the amazing 
tissue of snobbery and pathology which 
it is, in spite of the technical splendor 
which animates it. The saint would have 
seen beyond such things. He would have 
shown the radiance of God trickling 
through the curtains of the human 
heart; he would have shown life in re- 
lationship to Life, and love to Love. 
This is true prudence, “the courage of 
the brave.” It is this alone which recon- 
ciles the man and the artist which St. 
Thomas treated in his system. It is this 
also which reveals man to men, and 
makes criticism something more than a 


publisher’s blurb. 


Because moderns have made a confu- 
sion between art and artist, between 
aestheticians and man, we inhabit a 
cloudy atmosphere peopled with charac- 
ters from Dorian Gray or a Season in 
Hell. In this strange and gloomy patria 
some modern critics have tried to plant 
the lucid aesthetic of St. Thomas. The 
result makes for tremendous confusion, 
like a blending ofplain chant and 
boogie woogie. We must return to the 
point of departure, we must return to 
the whole St. Thomas: to his ideas of 
God and man which make his ideas of 
art and artist an integral thing. 

Our times are shot through with soul- 
slaying dangers. And if it can be said 
that the artists and critics of the world 
are confused and contrary in their rea- 
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In the twenty-seventh anniversary issue of The 
Commonweal, published recently, the editors of 
that distinguished Catholic weekly announced 
the beginning of “Operation Survival.” Because 
of the greatly increased cost of production 
within the past few years, the magazine is in 
need of 4,500 new subscriptions by January | 
in order to continue publication. In one of the 
November issues the editors announced that 
they were about one-third of the way to the 


For 27 years The Commonweal has been 
a voice of inestimable value to the Catholic 
Church in America. It is one of the few Cath- 


olic publications which is as highly respected 
by non-Catholics as it is by Catholics. It is generally recognized as one of the 
very best magazines of opinion published in this country. Without in any 
way exaggerating the value of The Commonweal it can truthfully be said 
that it would be a real loss to both the Catholic Church and our country 
to have the magazine discontinue publication. 

If you are not a subscriber, we recommend that you become one—in order 
to help the magazine continue publication, but even more so to avail your- 
self of its excellent contents. Subscriptions in the U.S. and Canada are $7.0 
for one year and $3.50 for a half year; the address of The Commonweal is 
386 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N.Y. 





soning, what must be said of the ordi- 
nary person interested in art. It is artists 
and critics themselves, both Catholic 
and non-Catholic, who have in effect de- 
livered the arts into the hands of the 
cautious and the worldly-wise, who 
know little or nothing of the “courage 
of the brave,” who have no courage at 
all beyond expediency. 

To ask, at this present moment—some 
do demand it—that the aesthetic doc- 
trine of St. Thomas be used as the sole 
measuring rod of literature and art is to 
ask for the impossible. People would not 
comprehend the language—even if all 
the critics and philosophers were in 
agreement. 

In the middle of the nineteenth cen- 
tury Newman said, “Catholics are not a 
reading set.” The same words may be 
echoed today. The best that may be said 
for us is that we are, all in all, an in- 
tellectual proletariat. In this we do not 
differ from any other religious segment 
of our people. It is by tradition that we 
are still what we are. 

Living in the midst of confusion, 
many Catholics quite naturally turn to 
leaders they trust for decisions concern- 
ing entertainment or art. They do not 
ask for decisions couched in philosoph- 
ical terms. Is it good or bad? This sums 


up their system of values. We should 
not sneer at this simplicity. Until ve 
can return to a unified and agreeiy 
world, in some sense, there is a gre 
need for judgments which the mass d 
our people can understand. 

Maritain has said, “A good part d 
current literature is positively possessed 
In it could be verified some of the sign 
used by priests to detect possession: th 
horror of holy things, pseudo-propher, 
the use of unknown tongues, eve 
levitation; it may be seen circulating up 
side down, along the vaults of thought’ 
Are we astonished, then, that Catholis 
first ask of the critics a moral judgmett 
of modern literature. Or must we gitt 
ourselves over to possession and be m 
longer men but Gaderean swine? 

“Art (that which is true) reflects m- 
ality,” says Maritain again in Art au 
Poetry, but he goes on to demonstrat 
that modern morality has been corruptel 
by modern art. It has become “the prt 
and victim of art.” In consequence, th 
criticisms we read in many modern pot 
nals which speak of the arts are dee 
tive if not dangerous, and of an 
unexampled triviality. 

Fortunately, in most cases, it is the 
small artists who scream and shout abot 

(Continued on page 182) 
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Every Man a Fortune Teller 
Whether He Likes It or Not 


Taz Fortune TELLER, by Berry Flem- 
ing. Lippincott. 442 pp. $3.75. 


Reviewed by Anne Cawley Boardman 


This is an exceptionally good book, but 
ig not always easy reading. It is the 
dramatic story of a Southern community 
during the days of ‘a rising flood. The 
thesis of the book is expressed in the 
words of the chief character, G. C. Bar- 
feld, when at the end of the novel he 
philosophizes: “It wasn’t your past alone 
that told your fortune; the pasts of others 
came into it also. The crossings of yours 
and theirs, that was where your future 
sparked, and their future. In impinging 
their pasts on yours they told your for- 
tune and you theirs. And every man was 
a fortune teller whether he liked it or 


”» 


not. 


Barfield is an industrialist in the com- 


| munity. A lonely widower with two 


grown children he finds himself at- 
tracted to the wife of the local engineer. 
Hannah Winans, unhappy in her mar- 
riage, encourages Barfield’s interest, but 
it “cracked in the firing,” to use the 
words of Hannah thinking as a potter 
in the terms of fire and clay and timing. 
Almost to the end of the story the at- 
tractions of adulterous conduct run 
through the pages like a dark thread. 
They do not blacken the dignity of the 
whole, however, for they prove to be 
brittle and tenuous when set alongside 
the lives of men and women united in 
a common struggle to save the town 
from disaster and the good name of its 
most prominent family from imminent 
scandal. The latter are Barfield’s “in- 
laws” who live in the “old house” and 
take for granted that they are the strong- 
hold of the social traditions that make 
the South truly the South of song and 
story. As people they have always an- 
noyed Barfield with their stress on “fam- 
lly” and “class.” Though hating their 
smugness he has sought their approval 
while despising himself for his desire to 
Possess it. 


Their position and his too are revealed 
when Maurice Vintner, Northern jour- 
nalist and Pulitzer prize winner, goes 
to work on an old and hidden story that 
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affects the heretofore unassailable soli- 
darity of Fredericksville’s “first family.” 
The story goes back 20 years when 
young Geoffrey Trafford was drowned 
in a claypit and his alleged assailant, a 
Negro, was given life for the crime. 
Vintner reasons that if the Negro had 
been really guilty he would have been 
hanged immediately. He knows of no 
comparable case in all of the South and 
is convinced that there must be a long 
standing injustice behind this peculiar 
verdict. Consequently he assigns himself 
the Herculean task of uncovering the 
evidence required to acquit the impris- 
oned Negro. 

All this time the river has been rising 
alarmingly. When more men are needed 
to fight the flood, convicts are brought 
in from chain gangs and prison farms. 
Among these is the condemned mur- 


derer of Goeffrey Trafford. The situa- 


_ tion mounts quickly to its stirring cli- 


max. What happens and how it happens 
is most exciting reading. 

Paradoxically though, the narrative is 
not the most important thing. Instead it 
is the author’s discerning and penetrat- 
ing knowledge of men that makes this 
an outstanding book. Here are presented 
against the background of the flood all 
kinds and manner of people. The strong 
and the weak, the good and the bad, 
the hide-bound and the liberal, each 
fighting for the thing he believes in Cor 
thinks he does), emphasize the univer- 
sal pattern of life. The entrenched fight 
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to retain their hold on society at any 
cost while the idealists seek to destroy 
the dangerous tentacles that left to them- 
selves crush men’s bodies and kill their 
souls. In a small way Fredericksville, 
Georgia, is the world, the Barfields and 
Winans, the Traffords and Vintner to- 
gether with scores of others are repre- 
sentative of the incompatible construc- 
tive and destructive forces in conflict 
everywhere. 


Mr. Fleming writes well. His is a so- 
cial conscience and an able pen that 
have operated together to produce a ma- 
ture novel for thoughtful readers. Cer 
tain unpleasant episodes and discussions 
handled less carefully and restrainedly 
could have marred the artistry of The 
Fortune Tellers. As it is, they do not. 


Fictional Retelling 
Of St. Augustine’s Life 


Tue Restiess Frame, by Louis de 
Wohl. Lippincott. 284 pp. $3.00. 


Reviewed by Sr. M. Hester, S.S.N.D. 


The story of St. Augustine, bishop of 
Hippo, has been related many times, 
and unquestionably the best version is 
his own Confessions. The Restless 
Flame tells it again in the well-docu- 
mented historical novel form which is 
Louis de Wohl’s particularly happy 
metier. 

Opening with the famous pear-steal- 
ing incident, the story moves with Au- 
gustine from his home in Tagaste to 
crowded, noisy Carthage, where he ac- 
quires education, a mistress and a place 
among the Manichees. Carthage, Milan, 
Ostia, Rome and Hippo are place-names 
for the journey of Augustine’s soul, as 
the narration is the vehicle for his phil- 
osophising and impassioned prayer. 

The story is a familiar one, and in 
the hands of a less skillful writer might 
well have collapsed under the weight of 
already known detail. Mr. de Wohl res- 
cues it by a dynamic use of incident 
and by the vitality of his dialogue— 
lightly alternating authentic Augustini- 
an quotations with fictional in-character 
repartee for his foils. 


Augustine, the sinner, is unfortunate- 
ly more convincing than Augustine, the 
saint—a fact of which Mr. de Wohl him- 
self may have been aware, since he de- 
votes only 62 pages of his 284 page novel 
to the years after the saint’s conversion. 
Even these 62 pages are more a series 
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of tableaux loosely strung together, rath- 
er than an ordinary continuous narra- 
tive. But even in this section, where 
Augustine comes off second best to the 
state of the empire, he is decidedly the 
dominant character. Generals and rebels, 
even the decidedly personal Vandal 
princess Alida and her terrible uncle 
Genseric are puppet backdrops for Au- 
gustine, as Alypius, Romanianus, Hono- 
ratus and the early friends were types 
and abstractions in contrast with the 
hero. Neither St. Monica nor Melania, 
Augustine’s mistress, quite come off, and 
Monica’s apparent spiritual inconsisten- 
cies are not resolved by Mr. de Wohl 
with any more success than they were 
by St. Augustine himself. 


To the reader who loves the Confes- 
sions of St. Augustine, The Restless 
Flame will be a weak paraphrase by con- 
trast. For the many who have not read 
the saint’s own story of his life the book 
is admirably readable, and as such is cer- 
tain to appeal to a wide audience. Even 
the Augustinian scholar will be inter- 
ested since he is one of a generation sur- 
rounded by many of the problems which 
faced Augustine. To this generation, ob- 
sessed with wars and rumors of wars, it 
is good to be reminded that Augustine 
too saw the crumbling of an era, that, 
watching the destruction of all he had 
built, he could say in complete faith and 
trust: “If all I have done is as nothing 
before the eyes of my Lord, what does 
it matter? I have done what I have done 
because I love Thee, my Lord and my 
God.” 


Ambitions and Intrigues 

In World of Scholars 

Tue Masters, by C. P. Snow. Mac- 
millan. 387 pp. $3.50. 
Reviewed by Daniel T. Mitchell 


Much of the entertainment power of 
C. P. Snow’s The Masters grows out of 
his concern with the island-problem 
theme that Shakespeare used so delight- 
fully in several of his comedies. 


The dramatist fetches little groups of 
disturbed souls to a desert island, or the 
Forest of Arden, or to a wood near 
Athens, where, after much _ intrigue, 
they resolve their difficulties. Mr. Snow’s 
island is the precincts of a college within 
an English university, which could be 
Cambridge. The Master of the college 
is dying of an incurable disease, and 
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the 13 scholars must choose his succes- 
sor, preferably from among themselves. 
One of their number tells us of their 
ambitions, enmities and intrigues. 
Ordinarily such a plot could descend 
to cheap bickering. But the men Mr. 
Snow knows so well are above that. Dr. 
Jago, with whom the narrator is most 
concerned, aspires to the Mastership 
with a mixture of selfishness, vanity, and 
yet magnanimity. He wins our sympathy 
when he is defeated by one vote. 
Primarily, The Masters is a character 
study. We come to know several of the 
scholars quite well. But we are inevita- 
bly conscious of the dry moral climate 
of this academic island. The schoolmen 
—as is so often the case with those who 
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deal in human minds in wholesale lots— 
take themselves entirely too seriously. 
Their haste in choosing a successor to 
the dying incumbent evidences an ex- 
aggerated sense of order. The Master’s 
position and the whole ethos of his elec- 
tion become a sterile ritual far removed 
from the real purpose of the college. 
Mr. Snow knows this, and his novel be- 
comes a study in men who find it difh- 
cult to dissimulate their really human 
ambitions in the face of polite but vi- 
cious human passions. 

The author handles his story well. 
The copious dialogue never becomes tir- 
ing, though it is far from brilliant (for 
this is not a brilliant society). His char- 
acter sketches and comments are illumi- 
nating and objective. He is always fair. 


Message of Faith 
In a Fairy Tale 
Tue StorK AND THE JEWELS, by Ry, 


mond Leopold Bruckberger, ()p 

Harper. 50 pp. $1.50. 

Reviewed by Margaret M. Neville 
The Stork and the Jewels is a times 
parable by the author of The Soyp, 
Miracles of Gubio. On the surface it): 
gins as the simply told story of a smyl 
boy and a storkling with a broken foy 
The bird on recovery becomes a devote! 
pet, and soon the child feels no peg 
for other companionship. The bird gro, 
up and every winter flies away with th 
other storks, but the boy trusts that ead 

















spring it will return, and it never fuk 





him. When the boy is a young ma 
the bird begins to bring him precioy 
tokens from a far away land, and yer 
by year the young man knows more ani 
more that soon he will have to folloy 
the bird to find the beloved one wh 
sends the tokens; and so he leaves his 
home, trusting in the guidance of hi 
stork to lead him to the object of hi 
heart’s desire. 

The story has all the sweet suspens 
and happy fulfillment of a beloved fain 
tale, but beyond its external beauty i 
the message of faith in the Cross, whos 
sign the stork made with her ot 
stretched wings as she hovered protet: 
ingly over the young couple who found 















love in the oasis of the desert of th 





world. 






The Stork and the Jewels is a perlec f 





story for a Christian mother to tell and 
retell to her children. To the youn 
listener, and a little later to the you 
reader, the account of the boy and his 
stork can become part of the treasury ¢ 
beautiful tales to be long remembered 
To the adult it is a bit of the timeles 
poetry of childhood which, now ¢ 
riched with a sacred Christian meaning 
gives to the imagination a fleetin 
glimpse of a beauty never wholly visible 
in a world where doubt and hate have 
overshadowed faith and love. 















Gangsters at Oxford 

Tue Paper Tuunpersott, by Michi 
Innes. Dodd, Mead. 333 pp. $3.00: 
Reviewed by Priscilla Witt 


In order not to spoil the effect of thi 
book, the reader must discipline himsel 
against skipping ahead. The story isles 
a mystery than it is a succession of wt 
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toward happenings, resolved by shame- 
lessly fantastic maneuvers of plot. 


Obviously, too much of the plot 
should not be known beforehand. We 
may say, however, that the setting is Ox- 
ford University and surrounding terri- 
tory, and the characters are mainly pro- 
fessors, undergraduates, a petty crook— 
the central character—and a highly or- 
ganized crowd of scientific gangsters. 
The action consists in a 48 hour man 
hunt, set in motion when the crook be- 
comes involved with the gangsters and 
steals their secret formula. New recruits 
steadily join the ranks of hunters and 
hunted, with the two groups becoming 
fused here and there. 


Mr. Innes’s book is no ordinary thrill- 
er. Its reading requires some thought 
and patience, which are rewarded with 
a few unforgettable characters and many 
interesting ones, a delightful mixture of 
humor, satire and fantasy, and cun- 
ningly evoked tinglings of the spine. 
The author gives free range to his ex- 
tensive vocabulary but never finds it 
necessary to go beyond the boundaries 
of good taste. 


Victorian Cameo 


A Breeze oF Mornune, by Charles Mor-~ 
gan. Macmillan. 211 pp. $3.50. 


Reviewed by Barbara Finlay 


Troubled loves, registered on the mem- 
ory of a 14-year-old boy, and recalled by 
him 40 years later, form the substance 
of Charles Morgan’s new, minor-keyed 
novel. 


David Harbrook is absorbed in prep- 
arations for an Eton scholarship exam- 
ination when his cousin Howard arrives 
to fall in love, inevitably, with Rose Let- 
tetby. Rose is a contradictory young 
belle. Her frivolous mother. dead, her 
father immured in a chaos of books, she 
is left to rattle about in a great house of 
Dickens-Charles Addams-like mustiness. 
She attempts to distract herself, and to 
most people seems a mercurial butterfly. 
But David, his mind and imagination 
loaded with classical romance, sees, or 
thinks he sees, goddess-like qualities in 
her. And sober, ambitious Howard is be- 
witched, to his own sorrow. 


The events in this book are quiet 
ones, but full of meaning for those in- 
volved in them. Details—a lost pet, 
lovers glimpsed at a window, a sunhat 
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A novel you'll read with delight 


and remember 


THE BRIGHTER 
VISION 


by Father John V. Ryan 


The simple, down-to-earth story of a young priest’s first up-hill 
years in a small town. 


You'll be glad to know Father Michael—and his story is as 
American as apple-pie. You'll share his trials, tragedies and tri- 
umphs. You'll laugh with him as he copes with crotchety parish- 
ioners, thrill with him as his labors bear fruit. 


For lively wit, honest sentiment, moving drama and deep in- 
spiration you'll find no other novel more rewarding to read—and 
to give this Christmas—than The Brighter Vision. $2.75 





Twenty distinguished clerics and laymen 
tell what the priesthood means to them 


THE GREATEST 
CALLING 


Edited by Rawley Myers 





What does it mean to be a priest? The answer to that question 
is of more interest today than ever before—among Catholics and 
non-Catholics alike. 


In this important and revealing book a group of outstanding 
clerics, laymen and women tell what the priesthood means to them. 
Among the contributors are Emmanuel Cardinal Suhard, Bishop 
Fulton J. Sheen, Father James Keller, Father Richard Ginder, 
Father Patrick Peyton, Frank Leahy, Johnny Lujack, Clare Boothe 
Luce—men and women who bring the general reader, as well as 
those contemplating the priestly vocation, a frank, vital and heart- 


felt message. $2.25 
At your bookstore 
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dropped overboard at a river picnic—all 
have their significant place, and are 
shown with cameo-cut precision. While 
filled with classical allusion, the style is 
rarely pedantic, but instead reflective, 
poignant and balanced with humor. The 
Victorian scene is given life through a 
very possible love story, and the result 
is more than nostalgic, and a good bit 
more than charming. 


An Eventful Day 

At Country Hotel 

Tue Farmer’s Hore, by John O'Hara. 
Random House. 153 pp. $2.00. 
Reviewed by David Young 


The first snowfall of the year in a small 
Pennsylvania village comes on the after- 
noon that Ira Studebaker is opening the 
renovated Farmer’s Hotel. As the snow 
piles up and the roads become impas- 
sable, a small group of people is forced 
to stop at the hotel. First arrivals are 
Mrs. Martha Paul and Howard Pomfret, 
of New York and Philadelphia society, 
who are trying to get back to Mrs. Paul’s 
home before her husband finds out 
about their affair. Then come Jerry 
Mayo and the Pickwick sisters, vaude- 
ville and burlesque performers; and 
finally, a truck driver. As the strangers 
get to know one another they find them- 
selves forming an ill-assorted but not 
uncongenial group. After they, along 
with the local doctor, the hotel keeper 
and his cook, have dined together they 
find themselves entertaining one another 
with impromptu performances. The 
group of people, who have become a 
friendly, tolerant unit, is about to break 
up—each to go his individual way—when 
it is broken up by violence. The truck 
driver makes a crude and vulgar pass at 
one of the Pickwick sisters and has to 
be forced at the point of a gun to leave 
the hotel. The vaudeville performers, 
who are staying overnight at the hotel, 
go to their rooms, and Martha Paul and 
Pomfret resume their journey. Ira Stude- 
baker, the hotel keeper, and his helper 
sit in the deserted lobby to have a final 
cigar and talk over their first day as op- 
erators of the hotel. As they are about 
to go to bed a state trooper arrives with 
the news that the truck driver, laying 
in wait on a side road, has intentionally 
crashed into the automobile of Martha 
and Pomfret, killing both of them. 

And so Mr. O’Hara would tell us 
that no matteg how people may come 
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together in friendship and tolerance, 
there will be some one or some thing 
which will disrupt and destroy, and will 
do so beyond all hope of repair and sal- 
vation. 

Mr. O’Hara’s morbid little “morality 
play” is a forceful piece of writing: prob- 
ably as skillful a piece of fiction as he 
has ever done. The story is told with 
simplicity, directness and even warmth. 
The characters are as real as the people 
around you. 

The ironic aspect of this story is that 
the characters and incidents ring true; 
only the understanding of what is be- 
hind them, the author’s explanation of 
what they mean, is false. The people 
O’Hara is writing about are the people 
Graham Greene writes about—they are 





John O’Hara: Without hope 


not black or white, but black or gray; 
if O’Hara had Greene’s understanding 
of them, The Farmer's Hotel might have 
been a truly outstanding novel. Instead 
it is false and despairing. 


One Man’s View 
Of Old Age 


Tuts Man ano Tuts Woman, by 
James T. Farrell. Vanguard Press. 
205 pp. $2.75. 


Reviewed by Rev. Francis X. Canfield 


Since Studs Lonigan came to life in 
1932, James Farrell has been in the same 
groove, or shall we say ditch? This Man 
and This Woman is just as vulgar and 
depressing as anything to come from 
Farrell’s pen. 

The theme is senescence. Walt and 
Peg have been married over 30 years. 





Their two children are married and 
away from home. Walt comes home 
from the express office every day to 
weather a constant storm of bickering, 
nagging and plain cussedness from Peg, 

Peg’s neurosis is the crux of the book. 
She is far from any sort of human bal. 
ance and mental stability. In fact, the 
only people who would fail to recognize 
immediately that Peg is a serious psy. 
chopathic case are the characters in Far. 
rell’s book who are a bit disturbed by, 
but not seriously suspicious of, her ney- 
rosis. The woman is patently insane, 
Her mental misery reaches a morbid 
climax when she drives a carving knife 
into Walt’s throat as he lies in bed. The 
book ends with Peg preparing supper 
for herself and Walt. 





James Farrell: Without love 


On the level of meaning, This Man 
and This Woman fails as so much of 
Farrell fails because these characters are 
adrift without any purpose in life except 
the physical satisfaction of sex and food. 
Farrell’s penchant for realism lapses into 
utter naturalism. 

On the level of an art form, This Man 
and This Woman fails because there is 
not enough matter for a 205 page novel 
The book should have been compressed 
into a short story. 

On the level of taste, it offends griev 
ously. There are more than 150 uses of 
God’s name in vain. Constant references 
to the bathroom and the physical acts of 
marriage indicate that Farrell hasn! 
grown beyond the “nasty little boy” stage 
of dirty words and dirty thoughts that 
have been the very warp and woof 
his writing. 
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Jewish Life 
In New York 


Brie OF THE SABBATH, by Samuel Or- 
nitz. Rinehart. 410 pp. $3.75. 


Reviewed by Laverne Gay 
Bride of the Sabbath tells of Saal Cra- 


mer, his odessey from second-generation 
Russian Jewish boyhood in New York’s 
East Side at the turn of the century to 
“liberalized American manhood” at the 


beginning of World War I. 


The rich truth and culture of his faith 
is itself the rock of his youth, a stability 
revered and loved by him in Baba, his 
grandmother. It is an island of detach- 
ment too, from which he views the con- 
temporary scene, its corruptions and 
evils, and the centrifugal social forces 
at work even in his own people at the 
height of the Industrial Revolution. Un- 
derstandably, the sheer thirst for justice 
that is roused in the sensitive, gifted and 
passionate boy is embodied in Uncle 
Mendel — dashing, brave, a Marxian 
journalist-crusader, a man of parts. 

But emerging manhood leads Saal, 
not to Uncle Mendel Che is repelled by 
the latter’s atheism and unconvinced by 
a doctrine “that gives freedom of speech 
but not of opinion”), but to his own 
questing in his work as a sociologist, and 
ultimately to a young woman who re- 
vives, on another plane, the same love 
and respect he had had for Baba, the 
conserver of truth. In Irish Catholic 
Nancy, Saal thinks to find both love and 
“a religious justification for-his life.” 

But now comes a puzzling rift in the 
logic of the story. It can be pointed out 
by comparing two of the characters. 
Leise, the streetwalker, in a powerful 
scene, is shown placing the blame for 
human misery exactly where it belongs 
—without exonerating herself—on hu- 
man weakness. But Saal, when Nancy 
chooses first to marry him and then to 
desert him (she had previously been 
divorced) can place the blame, not on 
the whole complex of human frailty Cin- 
cluding Nancy’s), but on her Church. 

Mr. Ornitz, whose chaarcterizations 
and scenes are proof that he is an artist, 
has not shown, as the jacket of this book 
claims, “why Christianity has failed to 
come off.” He has given us, rather, a 
various and penetrating picture of how 
Christians themselves have failed, and 
In new ways lighted up what Jaques 
Maritain and others have called “the veil 
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of iniquity” that obscures objective truth 
in the world. 

Bride of the Sabbath could profitably 
be read together with Karl Stern’s Pil- 
lar of Fire. They have different back- 
grounds and excellences, and since the 
latter is autobiography, different areas 
of revelation. But together they do il- 
luminate something much too little un- 
derstood, and point up a hope that is full 
of meaning in the present world. To be 
read singly and for itself, as has been 
pointed out, Bride of the Sabbath is a 
badly flawed novel. 


Jealous Mother 

Tue Encuantinc Wirtcn, by M. J. 
Farrell. Crowell. 245 pp. $3.00. 
Reviewed by Sr. M. Hester, S.S.N.D. 


Ever since Sidney Howard’s production 
of The Silver Cord, the delicate and dif- 
ficult problem of jealous motherhood has 
tempted novelists. Miss Farrell’s The 
Enchanting Witch succeeds as well as 
any of them in its handling of the poten- 
tial poison of possessive affection. 

The plot moves to a romantic and 
somewhat unrealistic climax in an Irish 
castle after World War II. Angel, “the 
enchanting witch,” finds her dreams of 
dominating her children’s lives shattered 
when her son Julian returns from serv- 
ice with a glamorous and sophisticated 
young American whom he proposes to 
marry. With a noble air of averting dis- 
aster Angel plots to break off Julian’s 
engagement, deliberately and ruthlessly 
destroys the trust which is the basis of 
the love between her young daughter 
Slaney and the very personable Colonel 
Christopher Hawke. The threads of in- 
cidents are nicely tangled, and if the 
amusing climax cuts the Gordian knot 
instead of untangling it, no one will ob- 
ject in a novel of light entertainment. 

The critical reader will be annoyed, 
however, by characters rather than plot. 
Each is conceived as a type. Particularly 
unfortunate is the portrayal of Tiddley, 
the orphan girl, whose first appearance 
as an undeveloped, mildly psychotic 
young woman is never contradicted un- 
til the final chapter when she surprises 
herself and the reader by capturing the 
love of the most attractive character in 
the book. 

The Shakespearean device of multiple 
marriages solves a good many problems, 
but not the crucial one: has Angel Cand 
women like her) won or lost? 





The new novel by 


GRAHAM 





GREENE 


‘tis the finest book 
he has written.”’ 


—JOHN BETJEMAN, 
London Daily Telegraph 


This major work, in 
the vein of The 
Heart of the Mat- 
ter, dramatizes in 
gripping modern 
terms the eternal 
conflict between the 
urgencies of the 
flesh and the striv- 
ings of the spirit. 


“No one but Mr. 
Graham Greene 
could have written his latest novel; 
his unique personality is apparent 
on every page . . . in middle life 
his mind is suppler and his in- 
terests wider than in youth.”— 
Everyn Waucu, The Common- 
weal 





“An absorbing piece of work, pas- 
sionately felt and stirringly writ- 
ten. There are exceedingly few 
novelists who can match Greene’s 
superb command of language, 
mood, and suspense.” — CHARLES 
Roto, The Atlantic $3.00 


The END of 
the AFFAIR 


by the author of 
The Heart of the Matter i 
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Five Individuals 
In a Tree House 


Tue Grass Harp, by Truman Capote. 
Random House. 181 pp. $3.00. 


Reviewed by Margaret Neville 


The Grass Harp is the story of a boy’s 
experiences as he was being raised in the 
family of two eccentric maiden aunts, 
one of whom was a child-like soul whose 
rapture in saving valueless objects was 
akin to that of a small boy in hoarding 
treasures that his grown-up family would 
insist on throwing out. With this aunt 
and her simple negro companion the 
boy had many a delightful day in the 
neighboring woods, searching for herbs 
to be used in a medicine which the old 
lady made for a few steady customers. 

The biggest adventure of all, how- 
ever, came when this favorite aunt de- 
cided to escape from the tyranny of her 
sister, and took her companion and the 
boy to live with her in a tree house, 
where they were soon joined by two 
other non-conformists of the small com- 
munity. In this departure from conserva- 
tive living all five found a new freedom, 
an evaluation of their own individual- 
ity which is the theme of the book, a 
theme that is never preached, but con- 
stantly repeats itself. 

The Grass Harp is a well written 
story, told in the first person as the re- 
miniscence of a man who has been 
drawn back to childhood surroundings 
by their images indelibly fixed in his 
memory. Much of the book consists of 
imagery of the rare beauty which nature 
revealed to the sensitive boy, but here 
and there are crude images that seem to 
intrude momentarily the animal part of 
man into an otherwise perfect harmony. 
If the story is to remain real, perhaps its 
beauty has to be marred by specks of 
unbeautiful details remembered. Where 
there is so much to delight him, how- 
ever, the reader could have been led to 
believe that the specks disappeared in 
the purifying stream of memory. 


Mary. Magdalene 
A Cerrarn Woman, by Victor Mac- 
Lure. Pellegrini & Cudahy. 313 pp. 
$3.00. 
Reviewed by Patricia McCarron 
From a few references to her in the 
four Gospels, Victor MacClure has fash- 


ioned a story of eight years in the life 
of Mary Magdalene. 
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Mary lives with her older sister 
Martha and her much-loved younger 
brother Lazarus in the small town of 
Bethany near Jerusalem. Because of 
schooling from her father, she enjoys 
much more intellectual freedom than is 
granted to most Jewish women, and she 


chafes under the elaborate, soulless laws - 


of the Sanhedrin. Lectured by the syn- 
agogue elders and harried by anxious 
Martha, she seizes her only chance of 
escape—elopement with Lucian, an am- 
bitious Roman soldier. 

Eight years later her one-time suitor 
Felix Scaliger, Roman praefectus, finds 
Mary in Magdala, far from the innocent 
girl whom he had loved in Bethany. 
Though a successful merchant of dry 
goods, Mary is bitter and unhappy. Lu- 
cian has deserted her and the towns- 
people call her “harlot.” Felix offers her 
marriage. Through Lazarus, however, 
Mary meets and talks with Jesus Christ. 
In Him she finds the God for whom she 
has been searching. Mary must choose 
between the security of Felix’s Roman 
name and her peace of mind. 

Victor MacClure tells his story well. 
The time and place do not obtrude upon 
the narration, yet they are there, setting 
the atmosphere of Israel, captive of 
Rome. The author's sincerity is ade- 
quate compensation for a few awkward 
phrases. His descriptions of Christ are 
reverent and believable. 


Jungles of India 
At Sunpown THE Ticer, by Ethel 
Manin. Putnam. 310 pp. $3.00. 


Reviewed by Anne Rush Riley 


This is an absorbing book—not recom- 
mended for lazy readers, but more than 
satisfying to a reader who enjoys beau- 
tiful language, high drama and astute 
analysis of human relationships. 

Raymond Fern, born into “top draw- 
er” English society, was closer to his 
grandfather, doughty tiger hunter, than 
to the father whose chief concern in 
life was observance of the amenities. 
Raymond was expected to follow his fa- 
ther’s military career. Instead, he entered 
the Indian Forest Service, encouraged 
by the grandfather’s tales of tiger hunt- 
ing. 

His vain, idle mother had lavished 
affection on her only child, but he hated 
the shams to which she resorted to main- 
tain social standing. He hated veneer of 
any kind. Something in his nature 


found kinship with the tiger, proud 
scion of the Indian jungle. 


Women had always succumbed to 
easily to the hero’s manly attractions; y 
it was inevitable that the first girl who 
resented his advances and sureness was 
the only one he ever wholly wanted, 
A prim and straitlaced nurse connected 
with a missionary hospital, she startled 
him into a realization that man is some. 
thing above and beyond an animal, 
Their marriage, idyllic at first, often ap 
proached dissolution. The strongest ele. 
ment that bound them was absolute hon- 
esty with each other. The story points 
up the futility of marriage between two 
people whose social, religious and ethical 
standards are diametrically opposite. 


The Young “Victim” 
Of Divorced Parents 


Tue Biessinc, by Nancy Mitford. Ran- 
dom House. 305 pp. $3.00. 
Reviewed by Marguerite Gallagher 

Evelyn Waugh has written an enthu- 

siastic recommendation of Nancy Mit 

ford for the jacket of her latest novel. 

There is, indeed, a close affinity of tastes 

between Miss Mitford arid Mr. Waugh. 

Some passages in The Blessing are wor 

thy of Waugh in the mood of Decline 

and Fall. But while the reader always 
feels that there is a serious purpose be 
hind Waugh’s satire of the English up 
per classes, he may wonder whether 

Nancy Mitford has a moral in mind ot 

simply enjoys recounting the fantastic 

doings of the aristocracy. 

“The Blessing” of the title is Sigis 
mond de Valhubert, six-year old son of 
Grace Allingham, an English girl swept 
into a wartime marriage with a gay 
French nobleman. When the handsome 
Charles-Eduard returns from six yeats 
in the air force, he carries his lovely 
wife off to his chateau in Southem 
France. There she is blissfully happy; 


but when the social season brings the § 


family to Paris, Grace soon discovers that 
her husband is so fond of feminine com 
pany that he has acquired two lovely 
mistresses. She flees to England, and 
obtains a divorce. At this point little 
Sigi comes into his own. Since he finds 
himself the petted darling of his father’ 
lady loves in France, and of his mothers 
suitors in England, he does everything 
in his power to prevent the reconcilie 
tion of his parents. 
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Upon this situation Nancy Mitford 
has built a gay satire on the contrasting 
ways of the English and the French aris- 
tocracy. She enlivens her pages with ex- 
pertly witty dialogue and a deftly drawn 
gallery of hilarious minor characters. 
The Blessing will be enjoyed by the 
mature reader who has a taste for the 
frivolous. The extreme levity with 
which immoral incidents are handled 
makes the book unsuitable as reading for 
the adolescent. 


The Good Old Days 
And Some Not So Good 


A FarHER IN THE Famiuty, by Louis 
Paul. Crown. 286 pp. $3.00. 


Reviewed by Lois Slade 


There is a little of everything in this 
light comedy of New York’s good old 
days. Slapstick, pathos, farce and _phi- 
losophy rub companionable elbows as 
ambitious Louis Caset, a young journey- 
man printer, carves out a future for his 
bride Amy, a widow with three chil- 
dren. 


Had the Casets been purposeful col- 
lectors of the extraordinary, they could 
not have attracted more unusual situa- 
tions. For a while, it seemed, bad luck 
plowed a consistent furrow to their door. 
It began with the day they rented the’ 
second floor of a decaying brownstone 
on the East Side. They discovered, soon 
after moving in, that they had inherited 
not only the mansion’s eccentric proprie- 
tor, Sadie Urquhart, but certain ghoul- 
ish evidences of her late husband, Al- 
fred, mysteriously locked on the floor 
above. It required all Louis’ persuasive 
wheedling, plus the threat of an ex- 
terminator, to force the unwilling Sadie 
to clean house and open up what she 
termed Mr. Urquhart’s holy of holies. 

With a spare room at their disposal, 
the enterprising Casets immediately ad- 
vertised for a paying boarder, and Mr. 
Housman, an appealing gentleman who 
professed to be a finger artist by trade, 
joined the circle. Unwittingly—but un- 
fortunately—he brought with him a 
near-fatal case of pleural pneumonia. Be- 
tween nursing the lodger back to health 
and trying to organize a non-union print 
shop, Louis had precious little leisure; 
when he did have time to think he en- 
lettained moments of serious doubt as 
to whether he could ever provide ade- 
quately for this ready-made family. 
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Without grinding any particular axes 
or preaching a moral, Mr. Paul has 
summed up here a realistic but withal 
enjoyable piece typical of many a work- 
ing man’s struggle to get ahead. Chuck- 
les are planned for family consumption. 


Orphanage 
CHILDREN OF THE ArcHBISHOP, by Nor- 


man Collins. Duell, Sloan and Pearce. 
576 pp. $4.00. 


Reviewed by Sister M. Cecilia, O.S.B. 


This is a long, diffuse and not too well- 
constructed story of life in a large 
Anglican orphanage near London. The 
reader follows the growing-up process 
of Sweetie from her arrival on the door- 
step through a series of rather unbe- 
lievable escapades with Ginger, another 
orphan on the boys’ side. 

During approximately two-thirds of 
the book, while the children are pro 
tractedly approaching maturity, the cen- 
ter of the stage is mainly occupied by 
the Warden (appropriate title!) Dr. 
Trump, a most unpersonable clergyman 
with a one-track mind aiming only at 
Efficiency. The narrative makes quite a 
detour for his belated marriage, into 
which he is trapped by the bishop’s 
daughter, an unprepossessing spinster 
with a neurotic mother who soon moves 
in with the pair. Another episode which 
detracts from the unity of the book is 
the schizophrenic career of Mr. Preva- 
rius, ex-minister, organist and teacher at 
the orphanage but secretly a popular 
song-writer and philanderer. Then there 
is also a mystery woman hovering 
around the institution, whose extreme 
solicitude for Sweetie makes her identity 
as clear as daylight to everyone but the 
characters in the book. 

Of course the question of Sweetie’s 
origin is finally cleared up after the 
reader has surmised it for some 200 
pages. But this pleasant outcome does 
not bring any great satisfaction to the 
reader, since none of the characters are 
more than wraithlike figures moving 
like automatons in a world of unreality. 





Wanderer’s Adventures 

As Mohammedan Slave 

THe Wanperer, by Mika Waltari. Put- 
nam. 438 pp. $3.75. 

Reviewed by Demetrius Manousos, 

O.F.M.Cap. 

This is the second novel presenting the 
memoirs of Mikael Karvajalka, alias 
Michael Carvajal, alias Michael el- 
Hakim. In Waltari’s earlier book, The 
Adventurer, Michael left the Finland 
of his illegitimate birth and wandered 
all over Europe, conveniently witness- 
ing most of the big moments in early 
sixteenth century history. In The Wan- 
derer Michael leaves Europe for the 
Holy Land, is captured by pirates, re- 
nounces his faith and becomes a Moslem 
slave. 

With Michael as a slave, who must 
go where he is sent, Waltari has little 
difficulty involving his hero’s fate with 
the more interesting episodes in the 
reign of Suleiman the Magnificent. The 
young renegade rises, more by coinci- 
dence than merit, to a fairly lofty rung 
on the political ladder of the Ottoman 
Empire. At the same time he falls in love 
with a Christian captive, marries her 
and becomes a cuckold because she is 
selfish, scheming and masochist. 

As a story The Wanderer is superior 
to The Adventurer, particularly in co- 
hesiveness and characterization. But that 
is faint praise. As in the former book, 
all the action is seen without depth or 
vividness—as if the reader were watch- 
ing an unfamiliar scene through dense 
fog. 

The author also leans too heavily on 
a single device. Nearly all his characters 
fluctuate without reason (but conveni- 
ently in accordance with the exigencies 
of the plot) between astute cleverness 
and incredible naivete. To a lesser ex- 
tent they vacillate similarly between vice 
and virtue. The result is cuteness rather 
than depth in characterization and a sort 
of psychological deus ex machina in plot 
development. 

Because the author is inclined to 
chuckle at sin, because he tends to 
equate Christianity and Islam and take 
neither of them seriously, on moral 
grounds The Wanderer should be re- 
stricted to mature readers. Yet on artistic 
grounds there are not many mature 
readers who will find it worthwhile to 
read 438 pages of pure but unsuspense- 
ful adventure. 
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Reprints and 
New Editions 





” Is a pleasure to be able to begin our 
quarterly comment on reprints and 
new editions with the Chesterbelloc. 
Their books are very much alive, and 
the time is doubtless at hand for a per- 
manent assessing of their value. G. K. 
and Belloc were perhaps “oversold” in 
the past, and something of a reaction 
(particularly among students) has been 
noticeable. However this may be, a new 
generation of readers should not be de- 
prived of the sustenance which both so 
liberally provide. 


The Common Man (Sheed & Ward, 
$3.00) is a Chesterton “first”; the essays 
which comprise it have never before ap- 
peared in book form. They range from 
literary reflections to amiable yet pene- 
trating pieces in philosophy. “The first 
use of good literature is that it prevents 
a man from being merely modern,” 
Chesterton writes, and in this book, 
which cannot but increase his stature, 
he shows, with happily restrained para- 
dox, modern superstitions and frivolities 
for what they are. In this sentence alone 
we have sufficient justification for the 
many books of inspired polemic the 
Chesterbelloc produced: “In no barbaric 
twilight or tangled forest or confusion 
of the dark ages did huge forces ever 
come so silently or secretly into the 
world as they come today.” 


The Common Man serves to remind 
us once more that Chesterton was a lit- 
erary critic of importance. His estimates 
of Henry James, of Dr. Johnson, and of 
Dickens are ‘among the best things in 
the book, along with his brilliant essay 
on A Midsummer Night's Dream, “a 
psychological study, not of a solitary 
man, but of a spirit that unites man- 
kind.” For sustained criticism, G. K.’s 
books on Browning and Shaw are his 
best work. George Bernard Shaw (Dev- 
in-Adair, $2.50) is a touchstone book 
that places far more than its subject in 
perspective. Its view of Shaw, a humor- 
ist who never understood man’s “great 
doom of laughter,” cannot be ignored 
by anyone who would see with clarity 
the transition of nineteenth- to twen- 
tieth-century thought. And as G. K. was 
always lighting up odd corners in his 
generous way, his book on Shaw con- 
tains some of the sanest Shakespeare 
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criticism ever written. In Heretics 
(Devin-Adair, $2.50) G. K. observes 
that mental destruction has gone so far 
that, everything being denied, every- 
thing will become a creed. “Swords will 
be drawn to prove that leaves are green 
in summer.” Heretics and The Napo- 
leon of Notting Hill (CDevin-Adair, 
$2.50) show G. K.’s own trusty sword, 
in essays which cut out at modern folly 
and in a novel which is the only roman- 
tic view of Utopia written in our day, 
except for G. K.’s own The Man Who 
Was Thursday. Waugh is right in say- 
ing that these novels betray a simplicity 
and naivete impossible to us today; that 
is their charm. 

But Chesterton will endure in fiction 
for his stories, not his novels. Dodd- 
Mead has just brought out a new and 
revised edition of The Father Brown 
Omnibus ($3.50), containing all of the 
stories about that delightful cleric. G. K. 
in his other books tracked down the 
ideas that his day had murdered; as Fa- 
ther Brown he pursues both ideas and 
men. For intuitive detection these stories 
are superb; they are as well part of Ches- 
terton’s apostolate of sanity. Here is a 
book to be read again and again, each 
time with wonder and delight. 

The Thomas More Book Club selec- 
tion for December, Hilaire Belloc: An 
Anthology edited by W. N. Roughead 
(Lippincott, $3.50), reprinting as it does 
passages of Belloc’s prose (from his 
biographies and criticism), some of his 
verse, and even his music, is a very ver- 
satile “omnibus” indeed. As stylist, Bel- 
loc surpasses Chesterton, perhaps be- 
cause, as Mr. Roughead notes, he “has 
always written to please himself.” Bel- 
loc’s militant personality, his astonishing 
knack for wedding contemplation and 
action, and the passionate magic of his 
language have enthralled many readers. 





Riley Hughes, frequent contributor to 
literary publications and member of the 
faculty of Georgetown University, here- 
with commences to report on the latest 
reprints and new editions for the readers 
of Books on Trial. “The Perennial Book- 
shelf” will appear in every other issue 
of the magazine. 
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Professional historians may (and do) 

sneer at him somewhat, but Belly 

—" have the last word; stylists always 
0. 

Also available from Lipponcott 2p 
Belloc’s Wolsey, Cranmer, and Richy 
lieu ($3.50 each); together they create 
a remarkable picture of the world y 
inherit. “The England which Wols, 
left behind,” says Belloc, “sank out of 
Europe.” The story of the Carding 
whose successes for the crown broughi 
about a result for Catholicism he woul 
have abhorred, is told Cand this is th 
key to Belloc as historian) with an equal 
grasp of the characters of men and d 
the forces which make history. Cranme, 
the first Protestant to occupy Canter 
bury, is studied for “his passion to dé 
troy . . . the ancient ecclesiasticd 
structure of Christendom.” Richelieu i 
nearer to us in time and perhaps in spiri 
than the other two; it was his destiny 
to complete, by accident, what they be 
gan. It is an intellectual experience » 
follow Belloc as he shows the Cardin 
of nationalism destroying in the named 
the French state the remaining unity d 
Catholic Europe. Belloc is a fighter, ani 
it is the imperishable merit of his bet 
pages that they give battle. 

Two new editions of great classics d 
Catholic thought are available fron 


Pantheon Books. They are an editioninf 


English and French of Pascal’s Penses 
($5.00) and a _ new translation int 
English verse, along with the origini 
Spanish text, of the Poems of St. Joi 
of the Cross ($2.75). The first Con the 
Index only in an edition containing Vt 
taire’s notes, which this does not) is om 
of the most influential of books; it esti 
lishes, says Mauriac, “between Chi 
tianity and man the relationship of: 


key to its lock.” Father M. C. D’Ar 


- §.J., contributes a helpful introductim 


to Roy Campbell’s most readable ai 
convincing translation of the great Sait 
of mysticism. As one reads these Englis 
verses one is persuaded that Engl 
was their first tongue, so informed tht 
are with beauty and with rapture. 
With The Development of Christa 
Doctrine (Longmans, $3.50) the 1 
edition of Newman brilliantly edited 
the late Charles Frederick Harrold # 
(Continued on page 182) ~ 
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Americans Need 

To Assume Risks 

Tus AmericAN Peropie, by Gerald 
Johnson. Harper. 205 pp. $2.75. 


Reviewed by Paul Kiniery 
The tone of this book is struck by the 


first two sentences: “Democracy is a dan- 
gerous form of government. The United 
States of America is a democracy.” 
Needless to say, many people, including 
this reviewer, do not believe the second 
statement to be a fact. Without stop- 
ping to debate that endless issue, how- 
ever, it is evident that Johnson wishes 
the Americans of today to assume risks, 
just as did those Americans who found- 
ed this nation. His various chapter head- 
ings make even more evident this un- 
derlying conviction. Here are some of 
them: “Free Speech Is for Bold People”; 
‘States’ Rights Are for Energetic Peo- 
ple’; “Freedom of Opportunity Is for 
Great People.” 

In eight vigorously written chapters 
Johnson presents an optimistic and re- 
assuring commentary upon American 
principles, past and present. He begins 
with the conviction that the Declaration 
of Independence was adopted by brave 
men for brave men. Nevertheless he is 
willing to admit that the founding fa- 
thers made some mistakes, especially 
when they wrote some sections of the 
Constitution which were found imprac- 
ticable when put to the test. 

In this our day, when some Americans 
seem to believe that a majority can do 
no wrong, it is reassuring to find John- 
son quoting Jefferson on the inviolable 
tights of minorities. The difficulty of de- 
termining the balance between individ- 
ual liberty and public interest is hon- 
estly analyzed. Johnson quite correctly 
observes, “the art of government is to 
find the exact point at which the public 
interest takes precedence, and to keep 
the law behind that point.” The pro- 
priety of taxing one man for the benefit 
of another is discussed at length, as is 
also the matter of personal rights versus 
property rights. Johnson emphasizes the 
fact that wherever the latter have dis- 
appeared, the former have also come to 
mean little or nothing, as is only too 
evident in present day Russia. He re- 
grets the growing power of the central 
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government but believes that lazy state 
legislatures are primarily to blame. He 
is convinced that all levels of govern- 
ment would improve if the estimated 
ten per cent of the voters actively in- 
terested in good government could add 
recruits to their forces. This book will 
help Americans to appreciate their her- 
itage and will give them courage for the 
troubled years ahead. 


What Does Asia 

Think of the U.S.? 

Tue Voice oF Asta, by James A. Mich- 
ener. Random House. 338 pp. $3.50. 
Reviewed by Richard J]. Houk 


Tales of the South Pacific proved that 
James Michener is one of America’s top 
story-tellers. Return to Paradise indi- 
cated that he can combine fact and fic- 
tion in a brilliant and absorbing book. 
Now he has given us The Voice of Asia, 
a true masterpiece of factual reporting, 
all the more to be appreciated and ap- 
plauded because of the timeliness of its 
publication. For Michener talked with 
citizens of every category in 11 nations: 
Japanese ex-soldiers, South Korean re- 
fugees, Pakistani politicos and Vietna- 
mese exiles, multimillionaries in Singa- 
pore and half-starved Indian pensioners. 
They discussed personal and national 
religious problems, economic questions 
and social difficulties. He spoke to them 
of the United States and Russia and the 
atomic bomb, and faithfully recorded 
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their answers. The questions and an- 
swers are terribly important because the 
voices of Asia keep drifting back to a 
few terrible questions about Americans 
that are indeed almost unanswerable. 
Only if we as a nation can assure them 
on these points—that we do not lynch 
Negroes, that we do not despise colored 
peoples, that we do not persecute lib- 
erals—can we hope to win the support 
of half the people of the world, the peo- 
ple of Asia. Finally, at the conclusion 
of the interviews in each country, the 
author skillfully summarizes some things 
informed Americans should know about 
that nation. 

The appalling lack of knowledge 
about Asia, characteristic of an Amer- 
ican nation deprived of any geographic 
education after the lower grades, is as 
dangerous a threat to the continued ex- 
istence of our country as the communist 
fifth column or Soviet atomic bombs. 
Control of Asia, the greatest landmass 
in the world, by an unfriendly power 
might mean the end of the world as we 
know it; for Asia, plus Europe and Af- 
rica, completely encircles the United 
States. Hence the problems of Asia— 
over- population, illiteracy, backward 
economies, frightfully unhealthy condi- 
tions, religious cleavages, a deep-seated 
hatred of imperialism of any kind—de- 
mand the careful attention of every 
American. It will now avail us little to 
criticize governmental mistakes in our 
Asiatic policy—does the policy not rep- 
resent American public opinion toward 
Asia, or rather the lack of it? James 
Michener’s book should be read by 
every American citizen in order to orient 
that public opinion toward considerate 
friendship with the peoples of Asia. 


The Story of Juan Peron 

And Argentine Republic 

Tue Peron Era, by Robert J. Alexan- 
der. Columbia University Press. 239 
pp. $3.50. 
Reviewed by Martin M. McLaughlin 


Juan Domingo Peron was recently re-- 
elected president of Argentina. The 
story of the president-dictator is told 
succintly in Mr. Alexander’s short vol- 
ume. 

Peron was first elected President of 
the Argentine Republic in 1946, al- 
though he was actually ruler for at least 
a year before that. His strongest backing 
came from the working classes (the 
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“descamisados” of his later years), the 
army officers (Grupo de Officiales Uni- 
dos), and the Church, to which he had 
promised the restoration of religious in- 
struction in the schools after an absence 
of 60 years (a promise fulfilled). 


The period of his constitutional rule 
has witnessed an increasing centraliza- 
tion of the Argentine State, a growing 
sympathy for the discredited remnants 
of European totalitarianism of the right 
(many former Nazi and Fascist leaders 
occupy prominent positions in Argen- 
tina), and an intensifying of the cam- 
paign to make Argentina self-sufficient 
and political leader of Latin America. 

The strength and stability of the 
Peron regime depend upon the shaky 
alliance of three not mutually sympa- 
thetic elements: the army, the Church, 
and the workers. Ultimately, however, 
it is the last-named group which pos- 
sesses the key to its future. 

The army is not completely satisfied 
with the rapid progress of “Peronismo,” 
which leaves the military distinctly in 
the shade; yet the army has never been 
so popular in Argentina as now, and 
this position it hesitates to sacrifice for 
the doubtful possibility of unseating the 
General. 

The Church is increasingly disturbed 
over the encroachments of the secular 
power, but remains politically conserva- 
tive, as is customary in Latin countries; 
moreover, the ecclesiastical control of 
education makes for a continuing alli- 
ance with the Peronistas. 


The workers, too, although upset be- 
cause of the inflation which is eating 
away at the very real social and eco- 
nomic benefits they received from El 
Lider, are still held to his banner by a 
complex set of government controls—and 
of course, by the lack of an attractive 
and compelling alternative. 

The press, with the single exception 
of La Nacion, is either sycophantic or 
silent; freedom of association is rigor- 
ously restricted; the universities are 
closely watched; organized labor is not 
free. Although one has considerable dif- 
ficulty in accepting the author’s equa- 
tion of Peronist “totalitarianism” with 
Soviet totalitarianism (the evidence of- 
fered certainly does not establish the al- 
leged fact), it is clear that little of what 
we know as democracy remains. 

The story of how it disappeared de- 
serves a wide circulation. 
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And What About 

Spain and Franco? 

Tue Unrrep States anp Spain, by 
Carlton J. Hayes. Sheed & Ward. 198 
pp. $2.75. 

Reviewed by Thomas P. Neill 


Carlton Hayes has written a splendid 
little book in which he aims to cor- 
rect American misinterpretations about 
Spain. The author pleads a cause, but 
his wealth of information on the sub- 
ject and his comprehensive view of 
Western civilization make his work 
more than propaganda—as might have 
resulted from a journalist’s pleading the 
same cause. As long-time professor of 
European history at Columbia Univer- 
sity and as former ambassador to Spain, 
Carlton Hayes is in a position to know 
the current problems of that country and 
to understand how they came about. 


Throughout this work the author 
stresses the fact that the United States 
and Spain are parts of a common cul- 
ture—a point we forget all too often. He 
dips back into history to show the many 
ways in which we are similar peoples, 
and he works down to the present to 
prove how necessary Spain is to our At- 
lantic community of nations. In describ- 
ing traits common to the two peoples 
Professor Hayes does not neglect to 
show in what respects we differ. Nor 
does he fail to depict and to account for 
the “uniqueness” of the Spaniard, al- 
though he correctly tones down this 
uniqueness considerably. 

Hayes’ consummate skill as _historio- 
grapher enables him to account for the 
popular American misconceptions about 
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Spain which, as a teacher, he hopes tp 
correct. He traces historically how thes 
notions developed, skipping back to the 
sixteenth century, picking up the necg. 
sary threads of the narrative—and jy 
more—and bringing the story down ty 
the present. Into the account he skill. 
fully weaves all the essential items: rel. 
gious prejudice, imperial rivalry; a cer. 
tain amount of Anglo-Saxon obtuseneg, 
and in recent decades a good deal of 
communist intrigue, 

There are separate chapters on the 
Spanish Civil War and on American 
relations with Spain since 1939. Thee 
contain some information not generally 
known in America. There is a fing 
chapter on “Desirable Relations,” which 
Professor Hayes thinks should be friend. 
ly and cordial. The author makes no 
attempt to idealize Franco. He feels that 
the general has at least brought order to 
Spain, that he is fairly popular, and that 
no better alternative is now in sight. But 
he goes no further than that. 


Spain Revisited 

Tue Face or Spain, by Gerald Brenan, 
Pellegrini & Cudahy. 310 pp. $3.75. 
Reviewed by Martin M. McLaughlin 


Gerald Brenan was the Manchester 
Guardian’s Spanish correspondent dur 
ing the Spanish Civil War. His sym 
pathies were with the Republic, and 
after the war he did not return to Spain 
until February, 1951. This book is the 
account of two months spent traveling 
in the southern part of the country. As 
such, it is primarily a chronicle of the 
observations of a traveler coming back 
to familiar scenes after a long absence 
The picture of Spanish politics which 
emerges, mainly in the words of the peo 
ple Brenan met in his travels, is neces 
sarily incomplete, because it was not the 
author’s purpose to produce a systemati 
political analysis. 

In the pages of this book the Fran 
regime appears as a grossly inefhcient, 
internally corrupt bureaucracy domt 
nated by the Falange (a revolutionary 
party trapped into reaction by victory) 
and maintained in power by sporadic 
but effective police brutality and by® 
religious conservatism strongly tinge 
with superstition. The Church comes 
for strong criticism and censure in some 
respects (particularly for being socially 
reactionary) and for moderate praise 
others (primarily in the case of Bishop 
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Herrera of Malaga). General Franco is 
represented as one liked by many who 
ytherwise oppose the corruption and in- 
eficiency of his regime. 

Most interesting section of this rather 
sight book is that dealing with the 
author's fruitless search for the grave of 
the poet Federico Garcia Lorca, executed 
by the Falange during the Civil War. 


Behind the Scenes 
Of Post-War Washington 


Tue Forrestat Diaries, edited by Wal- 
ter Millis with the collaboration of 
E. S. Duffield. Viking Press. 581 pp. 
$5.00. 


Reviewed by Joseph F. Menez 


The Forrestal Diaries deviate from the 
ordinary personal diary in that the con- 
tents consist of a hodgepodge of daily 
calendars of appointments, cabinet meet- 
ings, luncheons, official inspections, 
pasted newspaper clippings, important 
secret documents and diary notes proper 
-all arranged in strict chronological or- 
der with no plan or pattern. Often days 
and weeks passed without an entry al- 
though certain incidents appear with 
some regularity, for example, the post- 
war threat of Soviet imperialism. Curi- 
ously, often unverified chit-chat is noted 
while other matters of gravity—known 
from Forrestal’s letters and telephone 
calls—are not recorded. Add to this the 
deletions by the Department of Defense 
for security reasons (we must not forget 
that Forrestal held high government po- 
sitions for nearly ten years.) and one can 
see why the Diaries is uneven, choppy 
and dificult reading. But it is always 
absorbing. 

Forrestal went to Washington as a 
“temporary” resident in 1940 and stayed 
neatly a decade to wrestle with high 
government policy. When he did retire 
it was with a sense of having failed. His 
tragic suicide occurred soon afterwards 
-in large part the result of sheer men- 
tal and physical exhaustion. 

Forrestal’s remarks cover a wide range 
of political-military matters. In some, 
like universal military training and uni- 
ication, he played a leading part; in 
others, like the issue of Palestine and 
our administrative system, he observed. 
But his remarks about these many gov- 
ernment problems, either those in which 

directly participated or witnessed at 

hand, are revealing. The reader gets 
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How to obtain privacy while floating across the Pacific Ocean on a raft with five 
other men is demonstrated in the above illustration from Kon-Tixt ann I, by Erik 
Hesselberg (Rand McNally, $2.50). A sketchbook containing text and draw- 


ings, it re-tells in a humorous vein the now famous voyage of the Kon-Tiki from 





Callao, Peru, to the islands of Polynesia in the South Seas. 








the feeling of being on the “inside”. 

Because The Forrestal Diaries was 
not for textual publication but was, in- 
stead, a record of events for subsequent 
rereading, an aide memoire of matters 
great and small, it abounds with per- 
sonalities still in the “news.” MacArthur 
“|. . had a high degree of professional 
ability, mortgaged, however, to his sen- 
sitivity and his vanity.” Henry Wallace 
“.. . was completely, everlastingly, and 
wholeheartedly in favor of giving it (the 
A-Bomb) to the Russians.” Harold 
Ickes “. . . bathed in the supreme light 
of his own self-approval.” 

Reading this book is an experience. 
The reader discovers that being a high 
government official is not as easy as it 
appears to the critics. He discovers also 
that in high government ranks, despite 
the current scandals, there are men, and 
Forrestal was one of them, of unim- 
peachable character and integrity, un- 
selfishly devoted to the best interests of 
the United States. 


Today’s Great Need: 
Individual Responsibility 
GoverRNMENT Is Your Business, by 
James Keller, M.M. Doubleday. 362 
pp. $2.00. 
Reviewed by J. F. Walsh, S.]. 
The author of this book has been called 
“the champion of individual responsibil- 
ity.” This title is well deserved. His 
thesis is very simple: it takes only a few 


to accomplish much. Striking and inter- 
esting examples are given to illustrate 
this. “An actual minority of New York’s 
registered voters elected an independent 
candidate. It took only four men to 
launch the Loyalty Day Parade which 
draws more than one million people. It 
took only small minorities to overthrow 
the country’s major political machines 
in the last twenty years. It took individ- 
ual initiative to pull New York out of 
its serious water shortage. It takes only 
a few civic minded people to check 
graft, to develop new methods, and to 
effect economies in city administration. 


All will agree the book is timely. 
“Government officials today,” says Sena- 
tor Paul Douglas, “have more power over 
our daily life than ever before in Amer- 
ican history.” “Let the laity turn its at- 
tention to the family, social and scho- 
lastic questions,” said Pope Pius in 1949, 
“let it become active in science or art, 
literature or radio and the cinema; let it 
engage in political campaigns for the 
election of legislative bodies.” Finally 
Woodrow Wilson pointed out: “No 
more vital truth was ever uttered than 
that freedom and free institutions can- 
not long be maintained by any people 
who do not understand the nature of 
their own government.” At the same 
time the author avoids anything like 
partisanship. 


In chapter six under “The Part You 
Can Play” the book becomes pointed and 
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practical. There is an examination of 
conscience on the subject and a list of 
obligations of good ‘citizenship. When 
you realize that only one half of the 
potential voters went to the polls in the 
last presidential campaign and how the 
communists welcome such apathy, the 
book contains a serious warning. 

Here and there its repetitiousness 
tends to become tedious. Nevertheless it 
is well worth reading. 


Travel Sketches 
Tue Face oF THE Eartn, by Henry M. 

Tomlinson. Bobbs Merrill. 246 pp. 

$3.00. 

Reviewed by Richard J]. Houk 
Henry M. Tomlinson belongs to the se- 
lect circle of living authors whose very 
first book, The Sea and the Jungle, has 
been accepted as a classic of travel lit- 
erature. His most recent publication, 
The Face of the Earth, consists of five 
sketches, “remembrances of things seen 
in travel . . . salvaged from books lost 
in the last war.” The ordinary reader of 
travel literature probably will be some- 
what surprised with these accounts of 
the author’s journeys both overseas (In- 
donesia, Spain, Algeria) and to the near- 
by shores of Devonshire. Tomlinson is 
far more a philosopher than a mere re- 
corder of curious peoples and enticing 
landscapes. He is likewise a connoisseur 
of both mental and physical wanderings, 
treasuring the precious memories of his 
trips but sharing them with the reader 
in a delightfully intimate manner. Any 
traveller is sure to enjoy his pert obser- 
vations on such common travel matters 
as planning for a long trip and holding 
to the schedule, the use of guidebooks, 
the “lure” of the sea, the mental gym- 
nastics performed by the authors of “ro- 
mantic” travel books, the first impres- 
sions of distant lands and the often un- 
pleasant impact of modern civilization 
upon “unspoiled” places. 

The concluding and most descriptive 
of these essays is “A Spanish Journey,” 
recounting his trip to New Castile and 
Andalucia in 1933. Anyone familiar 
with Spain is sure to appreciate Tomlin- 
son’s remarks on Spanish individualism 
and the horrors of Spanish travel but it 
is unfortunate that the author’s religious 
convictions are such that he can write 
of the religious desecrations under the 
Republic with such lightheartedness. 
However, his justly lyrical praise of the 
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Former Undergraduate 
Attacks Yale Faculty 
Gop anp Man ar YALE, by William F. 
Buckley, Jr. Henry Regnery. 240 pp. 
$3.50. 
Reviewed by Thomas S. Bowdern, S.]. 
For God, for Country and for Yale! But 


now Yaleman Buckley says Yale is teach- 
ing against God and against Country. 
After two years in the army Buckley 
went to Yale from 1946 to 1950, grad- 
uating in 1950. His Yale career is de- 
scribed as “brilliant and stormy.” He 
was class orator and chairman or chief 
editor of the Yale Daily News. The 
editorial page gave him his big oppor- 
tunity to blast at the secularism of Yale, 
its undermining of Christian faith even 
in its Department of Religion, its under- 
mining of American democracy in its 
Department of Economics and Govern- 
ment, its treacherous use of academic 
freedom to kill all freedom including 
genuine academic freedom. 


The author marshalls his evidence by 
analyzing the text-books and the teach- 
ers in religion and the social sciences. 
That would include economics and gov- 
ernment, history, sociology, philosophy 
and psychology. The text-books are 
loaded dice. Only those giving the anti- 
Christian side are used. The teachers 
are skeptics, agnostics or atheists, even 
the religion teachers. The much-vaunted 
extracurricular activities in religion are 
pretty weak. How could they be vital 
when Christ is crucified daily in Yale 
classrooms. 

So much for religion. In economics 
and government most of the Yale faculty 
teach socialism if not communism, ac- 
cording to the author. 


Mr. Buckley says he is talking only 
about Yale, but he appends a list of 
the schools that have adopted the tainted 
text-books. Yale, of course, is giving 
Yaleman Buckley the raised-eyebrow 
and the brush-off. They and we had 
better realize that all capitalism, all 
democracy, all communism is dangerous; 
only Christian capitalism, Christian 
democracy, Christian communism can 


be safe. 





attractions of Granada and Sevilla is em- 
ployed so skillfully that one can put 
down this short book with a feeling of 
pleasure to have shared a few hours with 
such a skilled word-artist. 


What “Wrong” Color 
Means in America 
On Beinc Necro 1n America, by i 

Saunders Redding. Bobbs Merilj 

156 pp. $3.00. 

Reviewed by Marguerite Gallagher 
This is an honest, very personal state. 
ment by an outstanding American Ne 
gro intellectual. Mr. Redding, professo, 
of English at Hampton Institute, is the 
author of several other books, including 
No Day of Triumph, an autobiograph, 
ical work, and Stranger and Alone, ; 
novel. On Being Negro in America con. 
tains his conclusions on the race ques 
tion, based on the experiences of a life 
time; and his final judgment on the sub- 
ject, like that of all straight-thinking 
men, is that the only solution is the com 
plete integration of the Negro into every 
phase of American life. He is bitter in 
his condemnation of Negro leaders who 
fawn upon the white people to gain a 
favors what should be theirs by right 
Negro colleges are at fault, he believes, 
in fostering Negro chauvinism—encou- 
aging “Negro” achievements in the art 
and sciences, instead of striving to a 
similate Negro artists and scientists into 
the stream of American life. 


He places no great faith in education 
as a means of solving the race problem, 
for too often education does not solve 
problems fundamentally moral, as is the 
race question. Religion, then, he con 
cludes, is our only hope, and urges the 
observance of Christ’s admonition, “Love 
thy neighbor.” Catholics will take issue 
with Mr. Redding’s belief that religion 
should not be dogmatic, but can at leas 
rejoice that he has regained his belief 
in God, lost in his youth. 

Perhaps this essay does not provide al 
the answers to the race problem, but it 
offers the white person new insight int 
the thinking of a cultured and sensitive 
man who has suffered all his life from 
the injustices heaped upon those Amer 
icans whose color is not white. 


Portrait of a City 

Cuicaco: Crry on THE Make, by Ne 
son Algren. Doubleday. 92 pp. $1.50 
Reviewed by P. C. Kleist 

The Chicago pictured in this little book, 

part of which appeared in Holiday 

magazine, is a Chicago which the Chatt 

ber of Commerce will not be quick # 


claim. It is a Chicago of back alleys and 
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dum streets where there are only two 
kinds of people, “hustlers” and “squares.” 
“\ town that can look, in the earliest 
morning light like the fanciest all- 
around job since Babylon. And by that 
same night, south down State or north 
on Clark or west on Madison, seem as 
though the Pottawattomies had been the 
wisest after all.” 

Obviously the book is a one-sided pic- 
ture. Equally obvious is the fact that 
Mr. Algren grows sentimental over “the 
boys who stopped caring’—the “geeks 
and gargoyles, old blown winoes, sour 
stewbums and grinning ginsoaks, young 
dingbats who went ashore on D Plus 
One or D Plus Two and have been try- 
ing to find some arc-lit shore ever since.” 
But no one who knows Chicago will 
deny that the picture Mr. Algren pre- 
sents is a fascinating one—perhaps for 
the very reason that it is one-sided and 
sentimental. 


American Immigrant 

Revisits Homeland 

ImmicRANT’S Return, by Angelo Pel- 
legrini. Macmillan. 269 pp. $3.50. 
Reviewed by Rev. Edmond Bliven 


Angelo Pellegrini, a member of the fac- 
ulty at the University of Washington, 
started out to write a book about the 
Italian immigrant in America. He hoped 
to show what the immigrant had con- 
tributed to his adopted country and how 


he had responded to the values he found’ 


here. To set his work in the proper per- 
spective, Angelo Pellegrini felt that he 
should revisit the Italy he had left as a 
boy of ten. He says, however, that he 
found “something quite different from 
what he had gone to seek. His short 
residence in Italy proved to be the most 
illuminating phase of his education as 
an immigrant to the New World. As he 
went from Genoa, to Florence, to his 
native village, to Rome he gradually dis- 
covered that he was observing his native 
land with American eyes and under the 
American microscope; and that his in- 
quiry into the meaning of what he saw 
was in reality an inquiry into the mean- 
ing of America. On the eve of his re- 
tum he was convinced that the book 
on the Italian immigrant would have to 
be either abandoned or postponed.” Im- 
migrant’s Return tells us why he came 
to this decision. 

Author Pellegrini relates the story of 
his life in Italy as a boy, the trip of the 
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The life story of the lawyer saint 


Bernardine 


Realino 


by 
FRANCIS 
SWEENEY, S.J. 


Seventeenth century Italy forms 
the background for this colorful biog- 
raphy. Born at the crossroads of me- 
dieval faith and a revived pagan cul- 
ture, Saint Bernardine Realino was 
reared as a gentleman’s son. He was 
trained for government service in the 
universities but renounced his birth- 
right to give himself to the service of 
humanity. The account of his early 
days, his years in the novitiate, and 
his long, humble service in the town 
of Lecce will interest students of 
Renaissance life, directors of Cath- 
olic action, and everyone who enjoys 
a readable and inspiring story. A 
splendid addition to the lives of the 
saints. $2.75 


For a more persuasive sermon 


Indispensable is the word for this 


practical, lucid manual, whose four 
sections cover every aspect of the 
preacher's task from the choice of 
subject material to how long a ser- 
mon should be. 

The Delivery of the Sermon— 
the difference between a sermon and 
classroom recitation—how to over- 
come “pulpit fright”—appropriate bod- 
ily gestures. 

The Voice—how to make it heard, 
distinct, pleasant, and well-timed— 
how to use a microphone and handle 
difficult sounds. 

The Prepared Speaker—how to 
take notes, hunt for ideas, and re- 
hearse the speech. 

How to Write a Sermon—the 
beginning—the main stream—how to 
explain—how’ to convince—the con- 


clusion. $3.50 


Effective 
Preaching 


by 
THOMAS V. 
LISKE, S.T.D. 


Order from your bookstore or 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
60 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N.Y. 
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Books for Chrisimas 


Papal Pronouncements 


on the Political Order 


Compiled and edited by Francis 
J. Powers, C.S.V.—From papal 
allocutions, discourses, addresses, 
letters and encyclicals from Leo 
XIII to Pius XII, Father Powers 
has compiled excerpts showing 
the Church’s position and teach- 
ing on the vital questions of a 
political, economic and sociolos- 
ical nature. $3.50 


Blessed Are They 


By Frank Baker—A unique treat- 
ment of the contents of the Bea- 
titudes in short-story form. Each 
of the eight stories demonstrates 
with great forcefulness the point 
behind Christ’s words. $3.00 


On the Love of God 


By St. Bernard of Clairvaux— 
Translated from the Latin with 
supplementary notes by T. L. 
Connolly, S.J.—A treatise on the 
love of God with practical ap- 
plications to everyday life. 
$2.75 


God in Our Daily Life 


By Hilda C. Graef—A guide to 
common-sense Godward living 
covering our everyday life—from 
joy to pain, from duties of state 
to recreation, and showing why 
all these must belong to God. 
$3.25 


Daniel: Man of Desires 


By Dom Hubert Van Zeller, 
O.S.B.—With a kind of holy im- 
prudence which defies criticism 
Father Van Zeller tells this vivid 
and entertaining story so that the 
words of Scripture emerge into 
reality—both in action and in 
spirit. 

paper $1.50 cloth $2.75 


Humility: The Foundation 


of the Spiritual Life 


By Father Canice, O.F.M.Cap.— 
An analysis of humility stressing 
its necessity and importance in 
the spiritual life. The book is rec- 
ommended to all who want the 
truth without frills, with few 
words and much light. $1.75 


The Armor of Faith 
By Msér. John K. Ryan and Rev. 
Joseph B. Collins, S.S.—A pock- 
et-sized prayer book with pray- 
ers, devotions and meditations 
designed exclusively for Catholic 
men and women in uniform. 


$1.50 
Wherever good books are sold 


THE NEWMAN PRESS 


WESTMINSTER, MARYLAND 
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family to America and the State of 
Washington, the struggle of the young 
immigrant to adjust himself to his new 
environment, his education and return 
to Italy. The author went to Italy hon- 
estly expecting to find a deeper appre- 
ciation of spiritual values. He did not 
find it among the people. He did find 
an apparent desire to imitate the worst 
elements of American culture; the seg- 
ment represented by Hollywood, sing- 
ing commercials and Coca Cola. 

He admits that this is a personal con- 
clusion but he arrived at it honestly and 
for that reason it deserves our considera- 
tion. 
Mr. Pellegrini’s book does reveal a 
definite anti-clericalism. But this is not 
too difficult to understand when his 
background is considered. 

Immigrant’s Return is a fascinating, 
amusing and stimulating book for the 
mature reader. 


Lower California 


Tue Cruise OF THE Cow, by Max Mil- 
ler. Dutton. 256 pp. $5.00. 


Reviewed by Joseph Semrad 


In this book Max Miller takes the reader 
for a long cruise down the Gulf of Cali- 
fornia, occasionally stopping to visit an 
island in the Gulf or pulling into an 
undeveloped bay and invading the east 
coast of Baja California. 

Baja California is a peninsula south 
of the state of California, about 750 
miles long and varying from 30 to 140 
miles in width. The country is generally 
mountainous and the coast is consider- 
ably indented but without many good 
harbors. 

Five men, including the author and a 
naturalist, make this trip in an open 
boat. Max Miller relates their experi- 
ences on the Gulf in weather which 
makes the navigation of small craft very 
difficult and tells of their stop-overs on 
the islands of the coast and on the main- 
land. The naturalist takes the party into 
areas uninhabited by man and literally 
covered with bird life. The book in- 
cludes 47 pictures of birds, whales and 
fish in their natural habitats. 

Although The Cruise of the Cow will 
hardly attract the average tourist to this 
area, many a reader will experience sev- 
eral hours of entertainment in reading 
about Baja California. The student of 
nature will be attracted by the descrip- 
tions and especially by the photographs. 


Fear: An Exceedingly 

Complex Mental State 

UNDERSTANDING FEAR IN OursErygy 
AND Orners, by Bonaro W. Ove. 
street. Harper. 246 pp. $3.00. _~ 
Reviewed by Hugh Graham 


Contemporary interest in mental hy. 
giene has been a powerful incentive jp 
promoting investigations into man’s emo- 
tional problems, a hitherto neglected 
field of scientific research. While there 
is still disagreement among psychologiss 
and psychiatrists on many points a large 
amount of valuable knowledge has been 
accumulated and is being put to use by 
practical psychologists. Mrs. Overstreet 
in the present work has concentrated on 
the problem of fear and presents some 
of the more vital implications of the facts 
that have been discovered. 

Fear, one of man’s three primary emo- 
tions—the others being love and anger- 
is ordinarily caused by the painful an- 
ticipation of some evil. Closely related 
to it are worry, dread, anxiety and terror, 
It assumes many shapes. Its effects can 
be serious, for it frequently impairs 
physical and mental functions, affects 
human happiness, lowers efficiency, and 
even brings about collapses of character. 

Fear is an exceedingly complex men- 
tal state and assumes many disguises. A 
swaggering bully is in reality a coward, 
a victim of his own fears. On the one 
hand fear has its values and uses since 
it is a motivating factor in conduct; on 
the other, it can inhibit our powers or 
distort their expression. To understand 
our emotional life, therefore, we must 
learn to distinguish between those fears 
which merely provide a healthy chal 
lenge, and those more insidious ones 
that tend to disintegrate human person- 
ality and to alienate a man from othet 
members of society. 

Mrs. Overstreet is not concerned with 
the fears that are the natural responses 
to danger, but with those unconscious 
fears that spring from emotional insecut 
ity. From a wide range of reading 
well as from extensive observation she 
has collected and presented a large 
amount of information that should prove 
helpful to parents and teachers who 
have the privilege and responsibility of 
directing children’s emotional life dur 
ing their formative years. The 
should also aid others in understanding 
and, perhaps, overcoming their own itt 
tional fears. Especially valuable for pat 
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ents and teachers are chapters three and 
four, which bear the titles “The Child’s 
Encounter with Life” and “Common 
Crises of the Growing Years.” 

Having analyzed the problem of fear 
in the first nine chapters the author in 
the remaining eight offers many con- 
structive suggestions. Though the treat- 
ment is popular the book might well 
serve as an introduction, or even as a 
supplement, to more technical works 
such as McCarthy’s Safeguarding Men- 
tal Health and Moore’s Personal Men- 
tal Hygiene. 


Land of the Turk 


My Turkish Apventure, by Pamela 
Burr. Norton. 218 pp. $3.00. 


Reviewed by Beryl Hoskin 


Pamela Burr took a teaching job at the 
American Girls’ College in Istanbul, 
Turkey, immediately after World War 
II. Her experiences with the Turkish 
people and their customs make a truly 
worth while book. As part of the faculty 
of a girls’ college she had the opportu- 
nity to study the younger generation. 
Her book, packed as it is with details of 
Turkish life and concerned with Tur- 
key’s part in the world of today, offers 
much of interest. 

Miss Burr did not confine her travels 
to Istanbul and the American Girls’ Col- 
lege, but traveled widely through the 
country, visiting all types of people and 
places. She has a great affection for the 
people she worked with. Although one 
could certainly describe My Turkish 
Adventure as a special type of travel 
book, it is perhaps more nearly correct 
to say that it is primarily a study of so- 
cial problems. Despite this, the book is 
easy reading. It is written in a simple, 
entertaining style and has a number 
of humorous anecdotes and character 
studies. 


Across America 

As Far as THE Yukon, by Florence Page 
Jaques. Illustrated by Francis Lee 
Jaques. Harper. 243 pp. $4.00. 
Reviewed by Richard P. Frisbie 


Like‘ most nature writers, Mrs. Jaques 
has a special interest which she brings 
into sharper focus than the rest of the 
scenery. She can’t help calling the read- 
e's attention to every wild flower she 
spotted along a roundabout route from 


New York to the Yukon that took her 
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and her artist husband through the 
Southwest and along the Pacific Coast. 
This is a delight for flower lovers. 

However, there is plenty of material 
in the book for nature enthusiasts whose 
tastes are less specific. The Jaques 
have polished their technique on five 
earlier nature books, including Snow- 
shoe Country, which won the 1946 John 
Burroughs Medal. 

Their style has personality, making 
the reader feel that the Jaques are the 
kind of people he’d like to travel with. 
This is probably the result of the Jaques’ 
own fascination with the world around 
them. Lee Jaques, for example, is a rail- 
road fan. His sketches and his wife’s ac- 
counts of the mountain-conquering 
White Pass and Yukon line and the lost- 
in-the-sticks Pacific Great Eastern rail- 
way make frontier railroading a lively 
subject. 

Mrs. Jaques occasionally permits her- 
self a few paragraphs of fuzzy philoso- 
phizing, but not enough to mar the rest 


of the book. 
About Africa 


VENTURE TO THE INTERIOR, by Laurens 
van der Post. William Morrow. 253 
pp. $3.00. 


Reviewed by Richard Reuland 


It is often said that true stories are the 
most absorbing, and this book substan- 
tiates the saying. Venture to the Interior 
is a travelogue-adventure story of Africa, 
her people, mountain peaks, lakes and 
customs. 

Laurens van der Post, a South African 
by birth, reveals in his story a deep love 
for and a keen understanding of Afri- 
cans and their land. In 1949 he was 
sent to gather information for the Brit- 
ish government, and this interesting 
book tells how he got it. 

It is to the writer’s credit that the 
reader can often see himself climbing a 
mountain, going through a cedar forest, 
or comforting the valiant young widow. 
This book is, I think, an example of the 
author doing the work while the reader 
settles back comfortably and goes along 
to enjoy the ride. 

Van der Post shows a marked concern 
for the individual being, and a realiza- 
tion of his importance to humanity as a 
whole. He clearly defines the meaning 
of the sometimes complex and often 
simple ways of the African, not as some- 
thing pitiful or outlandish, but as some- 


“The Group Experiences 

Of a Nation of Madmen” 

Years OF Mapness, by W. E. Wood- 
ward. Putnam. 311 pp. $4.00. 


Reviewed by John J. O’Connor 


This popular history of the Civil War 
confirms the view of most historians that 
the War Between the States was un- 
necessary and could have been avoided 
without loss to anyone. Even after the 
war began, there were numerous occa- 
sions when it might have been ended 
with great satisfaction to both sides. 
These occasions were either neglected 
or rejected with scorn by both sides. 

Mr. Woodward, author of the Pul- 
itzer price-winning biography, Meet 
General Grant, died before he could 
make those final revisions that the manu- 
script demanded. There are some repeti- 
tions and a few rough passages, but the 
central theme of the book is deftly un- 
derscored. 

We may not agree with the author’s 
extreme view that the story of the Civil 
War, if truthfully told, “sounds like the 
group experiences of a nation of mad- 
men.” Yet it is beyond argument that if 
the opposing parties had been level- 
headed and had practiced a greater de- 
gree of humility and forbearance, the 
violent controversies that led to the war 
could have been settled by the employ- 
ment of ordinary common sense. 

It was most unfortunate that many 
hatreds and antagonisms were permitted 
to develop in each section, so that South- 
erners looked upon the people of the 
North as money-mad and Northerners 
regarded the people of the South as lazy, 
ignorant and heartless exploiters of mil- 
lions of underfed and overworked slaves. 
It is a comfortable and warming sensa- 
tion, when you disagree with other 
groups, to despise them on moral 
grounds that have no relation to the real 
source of disagreement. 

Mr. Woodward began his narrative 
with the year 1860 and devoted a final 
chapter to the Carpetbag Era and the 
disputed election of Hayes. The book 
serves a valuable purpose in highlight- 
ing the irrational element in what 
proved to be a desperate, costly and 
bloody struggle. 





thing solid and important. 

While at times the book seems to be 
a little over-written, it is still well worth 
reading. 
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With the Fishing Fleet 

Off the Grand Banks 

THe Quest OF THE SCHOONER ARGUS, 
by Alan Villiers. Scribner. 348 pp. 
$3.75. 


Reviewed by Edward J. Cawley 
The author of this book is a veteran of 


over 30 years on sailing ships and is in 
his element writing about them. 

Mr. Villiers relates his experiences 
aboard the schooner Argus with the Por- 
tugese fishermen in search of cod. It 
is traditional for these hardy people to 
fish off the Grand Banks and Greenland. 
Their ancestors had done it for cen- 
turies and the methods remain basically 
the same. Going off on such a voyage 
means separation from home, wife and 
family for six months or more. 

When the weather was good, the 
fishermen would leave the Argus in their 
small flat bottom dories at 4 o'clock in 
the morning. If the catch was good, the 
same men would be working until 11 
o'clock that night cutting, cleaning and 
salting the cod. 

Before reading the book, the map on 
the inside cover should be studied be- 
cause only with the information gained 
therefrom will the reader be able to fully 


comprehend the great distances covered’ 


by these comparatively small ships and 
the risks involved in such a voyage. 

Life aboard the Argus is related by 
the author with almost a diary-like com- 
pleteness. The ever present loneliness, 
the excitement of the big catch, the dan- 
gers from storm, iceberg and fog, the 
drudgery of the work and monotony of 
the food are all there. In fact every as- 
pect is covered in a most compelling 
manner. 

I am sure that no one who reads this 
book could engage in future bouts with 
a codfish cake without stopping to con- 
template the extraordinary process that 
brought it to his table. 


Advice for Parents 

I'm Texitinc You Kips For THE Last 
Time, by Parke Cummings. Schu- 
man. 172 pp. $2.75. 


Reviewed by Bessie A. Taft 
Books about children are apt to give par- 
ents an inferiority complex and bore 
bachelor uncles or maiden aunts. Either 
the book takes itself too seriously, or the 
reader does, and both end up somewhat 
the worse for the experience. It is pleas- 
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ant to find a book on behavior problems 
of children where the only tears that 
flow are those that come from laughing 
loud and long. The guilt complexes of 
most frustrated parents could be mark- 
edly alleviated with even one chapter 
of Parke Cumming’s I’m Telling You 
Kids for the Last Time. 

Mr. Cummings is a free lance maga- 
zine writer who lives and works 24 hours 
a day in a home atmosphere which con- 
tinuously exposes him to the angelic 
devils we call “normal children.” The 
fruit of his experience he presents 
warmly and humorously along with 
some subtle satire on certain facets of 
modern urban living. 

One of Robert Osborn’s clever illus- 
trations for the book shows the kid “who 
was told for the last time” ending up in 
the ash can. Scarcely any reader would 
even be tempted to throw the book in 
after the cherub. 


Search for Home 

Seven Leacuts To ParapisE, by Rich- 
ard Tregaskis. Doubleday. 268 pp. 
$3.75. 


Reviewed by Joseph Zavadil 


Seven Leagues to Paradise is supposed 
to be a twentieth century odyssey with 
a traditionally ageless purpose. Richard 
Tregaskis would have bookbuyers be- 
lieve that this volume is a direct account 
of a recent global tour which the author 
made in search of the perfect place to 
live. 

The odyssey angle, however, seems to 
be an improvised editorial device de- 
signed to combine a group of individ- 
ually written magazine pieces into a rea- 
sonably coherent literary unit. For much 
of the material in the book has already 
appeared in True Magazine, and the rest 
might well have appeared there too—it’s 
that kind of writing on that kind of sub- 
ject. 

Tregaskis reports his impressions of 
such picture postcard Edens as Bali, 





New Zealand, Singapore, Switzerland 
and Sweden, as well as India, China, 
Australia and Britain. In most cases he 
explores the particular country’s facil 
ities for the ideal happy life by study. 
ing a typical local family and its cys 
toms—a technique which frequently jp. 
spires genuine doubt about the legi 
imacy of the author’s purported thesis, 

Much of Tregaskis’ information jg 
quite interesting and unusual; but much 
of it is trite and unoriginal—especially 
the expected racy digressions on South 
Sea costuming and Oriental streetwalk- 
ing. The book, in short, lacks both clas 
and conviction despite its reportoria 
merits. 

Incidentally, Tregaskis reaches the 
surprising conclusion that the most per 
fect spot for man to live in this world 
lies about 50 miles south of—you guessed 
it—Los Angeles, California. 


On Guard! 

GENTLEMEN, Sworps AND Pisrots, by 
Harnett T. Kane. Morrow. 306 pp. 
$4.00. 


Reviewed by Anne Rush Riley 
This is a delightful book. Somewhat dif 


ficult to catalogue, it narrates a series of 
episodes all built around the main theme 
—duelling in the South around 1800. 
The research done by the author impels 
the reader to believe the bazaar incidents 
related are true, though smacking of 
musical comedy. 

What Gilbert and Sullivan might 
have done with these pompous gentle 
men who would duel with only theit 
social equals: with the sham bravery 
that demanded satisfaction through the 
shedding of blood, yet accepted a trifling 
compromise as “satisfaction,” permitting 
them to withdraw “honorably” from the 
bloody encounter. “Face saving,” at 
tributed so generally to Orientals, mo 
tivated many a challenge. 

Occasionally one reads of the inactir 
ity of the southern belle. This book sug 
gests the query: did the men ever work? 
With duels always on tapis, they spent 
lot of time conditioning their tools and 
practicing. It is interesting to note that 
only swords or knives were used until 
recently when guns came into favor. 

This hard-headed Yankee is tempted 
to view the whole situation with amus 
ment. Stripped of romance, the custom 
of duelling seems to delineate a gener 
tion that never grew up. 
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LETTER FROM ENGLAND 


by ROGER CAPEL 





November, 1951 


T THE TIME these lines are being 
A written the thoughts of most small 
boys in this country are turned to fire- 
works and bonfires. This, of course, has 
nothing to do with our recent election 
and is no evidence of a precocious po- 
litical consciousness, though the origin 
of this pyrotechnic preoccupation does 
lie in politics since it commemorates the 
supposed attempt of one Guy Fawkes 
to blow the English parliament sky high 
on November 5th, 1605. In olden days 
Guy Fawke’s efigy was burned together 
with the Pope’s and that of any other 
prominent Catholic that took the fancy 
of the mob, but now the whole thing 
has taken on a folklorish aspect; the chil- 
dren have their little celebration, but 
few, if any, are aware of its origins and 
its specifically anti-Catholic nature; so 
much so, indeed, that Catholic children 
have their fireworks like the others. 
These thoughts are prompted by the ar- 
rival on my desk of The Gunpowder 
Plot by Hugh Ross Williamson (Faber 
and Faber). Mr. Williamson re-tells the 
story of the plot and its unfolding and 
very largely puts forward the view first 
made public in the English Jesuit re- 
view The Month towards the end of 
last century. 

It is more likely to win adherents 
nowadays; last century, as one reviewer 
has already pointed out, men could, by 
a stretch of their inherently Protestant 
imaginations, conceive of wicked Papists 
plotting to overthrow and destroy the 
government of the country, but by no 
manner of means, however, could they 
understand a government being not only 
aware of such a plot but encouraging it 
for its own ends. Nowadays with recent 
events in Europe fresh in our memories 
we are less inclined to be incredulous 
at such a picture. There are many ob- 
scurities in the story of the plot still 
tequiring clarification, but all the evi- 
dence, ably sifted by Mr. Williamson, 
points to a certain connivance of a gov- 
ernment which far from deprecating the 
machinations of a desperate handful of 
goaded Catholics was grateful for the 
opportunity of discrediting the whole 
Catholic body. The technique has been 
used in our own days in Central Europe, 
but now, as then, certain difficulties are 
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presented to the inquiring and unbiased 
mind. How, for example, if the usual 
explanation of a Catholic plot be main- 
tained, did the plotters obtain the gun- 
powder which so mysteriously arrived 
in the cellars of the House of Lords? 
And how was it, for that matter, that 
the cellars were just then so convenient- 
ly vacated by the coal merchant who 
had hitherto occupied them? These and 
many other points are fully explored by 
Mr. Williamson, and he has produced 
a book that is more enthralling than a 
detective story. 


| is was fitting that almost simultane- 
ously with the above there should be 
published the translation of a document 
almost contemporary in period with the 
Gunpowder Plot: John Gerard: The 
Autobiography of an Elizabethan, trans- 
lated from the Latin by Philip Cara- 
man with an introduction by Graham 
Greene (Longmans). This translation is 
noteworthy for more than one reason. 
Some 80 years ago Father Morris, S.J., 
published a translation of the same book 
Cit formed the first volume of his Trou- 
bles of Our Catholic Forefathers), but 
his edition is practically unobtainable 
now, and in any case it was incomplete 
for he omitted certain pasages. Father 
Caraman’s translation reads exceedingly 
well and is complete. First and foremost 
this book is valuable for we can read it 
(as Graham Greene puts it in his intro- 
duction) “perhaps as something still a 
little ahead of our time, as though in a 
dream we had been allowed to read an 
account of fife in 1960; life as it is going 
to be lived.” This autobiography of Fa- 
ther John Gerard’s, then, is the account, 
by an Elizabethan Englishman who 
passed some 20 years, more or less “un- 
derground,” ministering to the Catholics 
of this island. It is more exciting in 
some ways than Father George's 
Through God’s Underground, but it is 
the same genre and it gives a greater 
impression of authenticity; moreover 
many of its facts can be checked from 
other sources. Here we are brought into 
touch with hiding-holes and hair-bredth 
escapes, the Gunpowder plot and its 
aftermath, torture and treachery. Yet in 
spite of his tremendous adventures in 
this country, and being hunted from 


pillar to post, Father Gerard died in his 
bed at the age of 73 holding the office 
of confessor to the English college at 
Rome. 


ucH has been written in the U.S.A. 

and over here about the revival of 
religion in France and the methods that 
have been adopted to bring it about. In 
this country, though Catholics have pub- 
lished translations of some of the French 
literature on the subject the main in- 
terest has, I believe, been taken by Ang- 
licans. I suppose the reason is, prin- 
cipally, that Catholics here form a small 
compact body and have not yet woken 
up to their responsibilities for the rest 
of their compatriots, the 38 million or 
so of their non-Catholic fellow country- 
men, whereas the Anglicans, faced with 
the great falling away of so many of 
their members and only a nominal as- 
sent to their formularies by a consider- 
able part of their remaining adherents, 
rightly or wrongly feel themselves to be 
in very much the same position as the 
Church in France. In spite of its Angli- 
can approach I can recommend David 
Watmough’s A Church Renascent 
(S.P.C.K.) as a straight forward and 
understanding little handbook to what 
is occurring in France at the present 
time. Much of it consists of carefully 
chosen extracts from French writers, and 
some of them have not, so far as I know, 
appeared in English before. Mr. Wat- 
mough’s book is a piece of excellent re- 
porting because he has caught the au- 
thentic ethos of the new French move- 
ments. 

It may sound a bit late in the day to 
review, however cursorily, Alessandro 
Manzoni’s great classic I Promessi Sposi 
and indeed review is hardly the word; 
but I mention it because there has lately 
appeared a new translation of this fa- 
mous Italian novel. It is published under 
the title of The Betrothed (Dent) and 
is translated by Archibald Colquhoun. 
Previous English versions have been un- 
satisfactory for one reason or another— 
inaccuracies abound and most are ab- 
breviated. This latest one is made from 
the definitive final Italian text, is com- 
plete and can be recommended as a 
faithful and felicitous rendering of a 
famous Italian novel which deserves to 
be read for its own sake. 
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Bolivar: Liberator 

Of South America 

Brrtu oF A Wortp: Bolivar in Terms 
of His People, by Waldo Frank. 
Houghton Mifflin. 432 pp. $5.00. 


Reviewed by Sr. M. Ambrose, B.V.M. 


The land—the vibrant, Venezuelan cone 
“with its vertex deep within the night 
of Amazonia,” its surface heavy with the 
jungles of the Orinoco; the people— 
Spaniard, Creole, Indian, metizo, peon, 
pardo—of mixed bloods, tumultuous pas- 
sions, unpredictable impulses, unswerv- 
ing hates, loyalties and loves; the vi- 
sion—the dream of a man, fired with an 
unquenchable ambition and a_propel- 
ling drive for his people’s freedom and 
for an all-embracing federation of the 
Americas; these are the factors with 
which Waldo Frank deals in his exhaus- 
tive biography Birth of a World: Bolivar 
in Terms of His People. 


Simon Jose Antonio de la Santissima 
Trinidad de Bolivar y Palacios was born 
in Caracas, June 24, 1793, of a proud, 
aristocratic, Creole family. In the chap- 
ter which Mr. Frank terms “The Edu- 
cation of a Provincial Prince” emphasis 
is placed on the impact of the philoso- 
phy of the French Encyclopedists on 
the character of the growing boy. His 
tutor, Simon Rodriquez, the young, bril- 
liant, Creole radical and admirer of Jean 
Jacques Rousseau, instilled in his pupil 
a sense of reliant self-sufficiency and of 
the perfectability of the human individ- 
ual. This belief and tenet dominated 
Bolivar’s every thought and act. After 
a sojourn in Europe where he married 
and in Rome where he vowed a life of 
endeavor “to break the chains of Spain,” 
Bolivar returned to his native land, ded- 
icated to the mission of destiny which 
he believed to be his. Objectives are 
crystal-clear: to plunge South America 
into a struggle for independence from 
Spain; to create in his people the con- 
viction that they were first and foremost 
all-American; to forge in the Western 
hemisphere a federation of all the Amer- 
icas. With pen and sword, Bolivar be- 
gan his work of liberation. 

Mr. Frank graphically depicts the 
vast, perilous, almost unbelievable cam- 
paigns of Bolivar which crossed and 
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criss-crossed half a continent. All who 
crossed Bolivar’s path the author marches 
in vivid procession through the pages of 
the book. Each characterization is per- 
sonable, individual. The portrait of 
Boves, captain of the llaneros from the 
savannahs and the plains, or that of 
Jose Antonio Sucre “the genteel knight 
whose loyalty never faltered” are exam- 
ples in point. With delicate skill the 
author permits the reader to share in- 
timately the magnificence of his hero’s 
envisioned goals, his courage, his transi- 


tory triumphs, his ultimate defeats. The 


reader may take exception to Mr. 
Frank’s absorption in Bolivar’s personal 
prowess sometimes at the expense of 
other factors of paramount importance. 
He may question the tendency to con- 
done rather than condemn _Bolivar’s 
morally reprehensible acts, such as the 
sanction and execution of a war-to-the- 
death policy. He may even disagree at 
times with the author’s deductions and 
conclusions. But he must admire the lit- 
erary and historical richness of the book, 
the scholarship, the revealing character- 
izations, and the telling phrase. 


Bolivar died in 1830 at the age of 47, 
among strangers, reviled and rejected by 


the people he had freed. “We have 





Robert Louis Stevenson: Discreditable 
legends exploded 





plowed the sea,” he said despairingly of 
his work and his vision. 


To this reviewer, The Birth of a 
World, is a gripping graphic record upon 
which statesmen may well build for fy. 
ture unities and solidarities between 


North and South America. 


New Information 

About R.L.S. 

VoyaceE To Winpwarp: The Life of 
R. L. Stevenson, by J. C. Furnas, 
William Sloane. 566 pp. $5.00. 


Reviewed by George A. Cevasco 


When a biographer “lives” with his her 
for 15 years he should know his subject, 
J. C. Furnas, the author of the best life 
of Robert Louis Stevenson this reviewer 
has ever had the pleasure of reading, 
spent not only 15 years in research, but 
he has covered over 30,000 miles of 
travel. For almost ten years he explored 
Tahiti, Saranac, Monterey and Silver 
ado, and the French Riviera, in reverse 
of Stevenson’s actual movements, finish- 
ing in Edinburgh where Stevenson was 
born. His travels and research amounted, 
in Furnas’ words, “to living with the 


”» 


man. 


Hundreds and hundreds of thousands 
of words of Stevenson’s unpublished let 
ters, as well as those of his intimates, 
have gone into the compost of this biog- 
raphy. This new information explodes 
several legends, for the most part dis 
creditable, that grew around Stevenson. 
On many points of fact or interpreta 
tion, or both, this biography sharply dis 
agrees with many previous works. The 
reinterpretation, fully supported by ev- 
dence from so many previously ur 
touched sources, does full justice to the 
mind and career of the complex and er 
tertaining Tusitala. 


J. C. Furnas is not a_ professional 
scholar; perhaps the readable style, vivid 
ness and wit hinge upon this fact. Most 
statements, nevertheless, are based upon 
sound documentary or oral evidence, 
and all surmises are clearly indicated. 
To spare the casual reader, but to satisfy 
the most searching scholar, detailed de 
bates are handled in an appendix, les 
serious disagreements in over 50 pages 
of notes. 

Voyage to Windward is a rarity: it 
has everything to capture both the schol 
ar and the general reader. 
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Story of Life 

Behind the Nose 

ScunozzoLa, by Gene Fowler. Viking 
Press. 261 pp. $3.00. 
Reviewed by Louise Fox Fitzhugh 


“And now we have with us Jimmy 
Durante, the Schnozzola,” writes Gene 
Fowler, “whose only enemy is the King’s 
English.” That this is so, and why it is 
so, is abundantly proven by Mr. Fowler’s 
warm, affectionate and wonderfully 
anecdotal biography of his good friend 
Jimmy. 

Durante’s legion of admirers will find 
nothing in the story of his life to detract 
from the impression of wholesome good- 
heartedness generated by the inimitable 
Schnozz. His tremendous success on the 
screen, radio and television did nothing 
to alter the simplicity and kindliness 
which have always been his hallmarks. 
His beneficence is legendary, but some 
fans may learn for the first time of his 
sincere Catholicism; his devotion to his 
wife, who was a semi-invalid most of 
her life; the many family responsibilities 
he so willingly assumed. 

In telling Durante’s story from his 
birth as the son of an Italian barber, 
through his boyhood in lower New 
York, his first job as a Coney Island 
piano player, and his gradual ascent to 
the “big time” of Broadway night clubs, 
Mr. Fowler creates an almost Runyon- 
esque atmosphere. The background is 
peopled with characters whose speech 
closely approximates that of Harry the 
Horse, Nicely Nicely and. their breth- 
ten. Underworld figures seemed to have 
a great regard for Durante. As a coun- 
terfeiter named Topeka Kid once said, 
“Jimmy, you're the only real beauty we 
got in our lives.” 

The nose which contributed so to his 
fame and fortune made him wretched 
as a child, but did not embitter him. 
The effect was very different. “I was 
hurt so deep that I made up my mind 
never to hurt anybody else, no matter 
what,” he has said of it. A boy once 
Wrote to him to say that he, too, had a 
big nose which people laughed at. But 
after seeing a Durante movie and watch- 
ing the comedian laugh at his own nose, 
the boy was proud to have people call 
him “Schnozz.” When Durante read 
this letter, he called to his housekeeper, 
‘A big load has just fallen off'n me, 
Maggie, like an awful curse.” Everyone 
should rejoice at that. 
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Church of the Good Thief, Clinton Prison, Dannemora, New York 


Prison Chaplain and 

Construction. Boss 

Gates oF Dannemora, by John L. 
Bonn, S.J. Doubleday. 276 pp. $3.00. 


Reviewed by Ralph Silva 


Hanging on the wall behind the bar in 
Joe Madden’s Restaurant in New York 
city is a stained-glass portrait of Mr. 
Madden along with the inscription, as 
I recall, “To our friend Joe Madden 
from the gentlemen of Dannemora Pris- 
on.” Why Joe Madden is considered 
their friend and how come these gentle- 
men pass their time working with 
stained-glass are questions that are an- 


swered in this book. 


But the far more important question 
that the book answers is why do these 
same gentlemen call Ambrose Hyland 
not only friend but “Pops,” “Padre,” and 
even occasionally “Father.” For the book 
is the story of Father Hyland’s work as 
chaplain in the grimmest, toughest pris- 
on in New York state. 


His failures in this work are as dis- - 


couraging and heart-breaking as his suc- 


cesses are inspiring. His most spectacu- 
lar success, as well as the one that 
brought greatest physical and spiritual 
help to the prisoners, was the building, 
by the prisoners themselves, of the 
Church of the Good Thief within the 
walls of the prison. 

This is not the usual prison story, 
complete with mass riots and escapes. 
In fact, the author satirizes the Holly- 
wood concept of a “prison story” in the 
episodes in which movie producers are 
trying to arrange with Father Hyland 
to film his story. These passages are the 
weakest in the book. Compared with the 
authenticity and reality of the prison 
scenes, the Hollywood episodes (which 
make up but a small part of the book) 
seem stereotyped and lifeless. 

In addition to writing a sensitive, 
sympathetic and revealing biography, 
Father Bonn has also written an un- 
usually readable story. It is my guess 
that even those who might not be es- 
pecially attracted by the subject matter 
of the book will find it hard to stop read- 


ing once they have started. 
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FINE New 
GIFT 


.. Books 


THE FRANCISCANS CAME 
FIRST, by Fanchon Royer. A stir- 
ring chronicle of the missions of 
early Latin America, written in a 
free-flowing style that makes it per- 
fect reading for the family, for mis- 
sion circles and for the religious 
community. “A fascinating study,” 
says the Chicago World, “accurate 
in detail, with illustrations, bibliog- 
raphy, glossary and a map... an 
historico - literary find.” 208 pp., 
with 16 illustrations and an end 
map, $2.50. 








DESPERATE DRUMS, by Eva K. 
Betz. A reading adventure of high 
quality for boys and girls of from 
ten to fourteen. Its young heroes, 
three soldiers of the Colonial army, 
offer a magnificent example of pa- 
triotism, moral and physical cour- 
age, and humble recognition of the 
place of God in the life of the fam- 
ily and the nation. Graphic and 
authentic in detail, the book draws 
a compelling picture of the military 
and domestic life of Washington’s 
day. Just published, 224 pp., $2.00. 


THE QUEEN REPLIES, by Sister 
Marcelline, O.S.U. A rare find for 
teachers and dramatic coaches—a 
children’s play that reads as well 
as it acts. With a satisfying plot, 
and natural and lively dialogue, the 
play calls for a cast of ten or more 
children, has a simple setting, and 
requires only such costumes and 
properties as are readily available. 
48 pp., paper, $.75. 


* 
Dept. 4-1502 


ST. ANTHONY GUILD PRESS 
PATERSON 3, NEW JERSEY 
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Story of Early Years 

Told by Herbert Hoover 

THe Memorrs oF Hersert Hoover: 
Years of Adventure 1874-1920. Mac- 
millan, 496 pp. $4.00. 
Reviewed by Harry B. Kies 


Here is a man with a heart and a sly 
sense of humor normally considered 
foreign to his nature. The magnanimity 
of the man may be difficult to catch 
but once it is realized the reader will 
carry an understanding and enjoyment 
throughout the book. The story of Her- 
bert Hoover’s early years portrays a man 
of complex characteristics and undenied 
administrative competence. 


His trek from Iowa to Stanford to the 
Far East is filled with adventure and 
struggle. On the way Mr. Hoover shows 
a certain sense of compelling ambition 
tempered by a rigid moral rectitude and 
an almost imperceptible delicacy sup- 
plied by his wife. Mr. Hoover’s assump- 
tion of his firm’s debts, the honest and 
factual judgments concerning the eco- 
nomic possibilities of the mines of his 
clients, his personal courage and work 
in China during the Boxer Rebellion 
and many other episodes of his life make 
interesting and informative reading. 


His work for Belgian relief gives both 
the human approach and the practical 
administrative picture in a compass both 
understandable and moving. As Food 
Administrator the work of Mr. Hoover 
will be analyzed probably in the scope 
of the reader's experience with price and 
wage controls of the present day. Many 
will give serious thought to the policy 
rules upon which he formulated his pro- 
gram and administration. Policies which 
predicated the utmost use of voluntary 
control rather than bureaucratic control. 


The sidelights on the Peace Confer- 
ence are informative and provocative. 
For example, “I was awakened at four 
o'clock on the morning of the 7th of 
May, 1919, by a troubled servant who 
explained that there was a messenger 
waiting with a very important docu- 
ment... . It was the printed draft of the 
Peace Treaty. . . . I at once read it. I 
was greatly disturbed. In it hate and rev- 
enge ran through the political and eco- 
nomic passages.” 

Mr. Keynes gives perhaps the best 
summary of Mr. Hoover and the type 
of interest the autobiography holds for 
the reader in this statement: “Mr. Hoo- 





ver was the only man who emerged 
from the ordeal of Paris with an ep. 
hanced reputation. This complex per. 
sonality . . . imparted into the Couneils 
of Paris . . . precisely that atmosphere 
of reality, knowledge, magnanimity and 
disinterestedness. . . .” 


One of a Dozen 


I’m a Lucxy Guy, by Frank B. Gil. 
breth. Crowell. 239 pp. $3.00. 
Reviewed by Catharine Gallagher 

This rambling autobiography by the 

brother of the celebrated brother-sister 

team who gave us the delightful Cheap. 
er by the Dozen and Belles on Their 

Toes has little of the spontaneity or 

wholesome fun of the earlier books. Per. 

haps this is because sister Ernestine’s 
touch is missing. Or perhaps it is be 


cause the other members of the captivat- , 


ing family do not surround the author- 
very little mention is made of them. 
Even as one cannot imagine the “Jalna” 
books without Granny, so it is disap 
pointing to meet just one and not the 
other 11 brothers and sisters of the Gil 
breth clan. 

Frank’s college days, especially the 
pranks about which he writes with the 
appreciative naivete of a sophomore, his 
first job on a New York newspaper, his 
marriage to the girl he met on a scaver- 
ger hunt, his days in service when he 
served as an aide to an admiral (the 
funniest part of the book), his return to 
AP news service and his final decision 
to give up the hectic big city for the 
quiet of Liz’s native Charleston are all 
quite pedestrian. It is the usual life of 
the usual young American, millions of 
whom can proclaim themselves “lucky 
guys” too. It is also proof that a success 
ful author’s name does carry weight with 
publishers. 


Daughter of a Slave 

Mary McLeop Betuune, by Catherine 
Owens Pearce. Vanguard Press. 219 
pp. $2.75. 
Reviewed by Sister Mary Ellen, OP. 


Mrs. Mary McLeod Bethune was one 
of the younger children of a family 
17 whose parents were married while 
still in slavery. Their daughter, Mary 
Jane, from a barefoot cotton-picker 
a South Carolina field became th 
founder of Bethune-Cookman College, 
now a four year college, accommodating 
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almost 900 students, which already has 
an “A” rating from the State Depart- 
ment of Education and the Southern As- 
ciation of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools. 

Mrs. Bethune has been literally show- 
ered with honors for her achievements. 
She has nine honorary degrees; she was 
consultant at the United Nations San 
Francisco: Conference in 1945; she was 
invited by President Hoover to the gen- 
eral session of the White House Con- 
ference on Child Health and Protection 
in 1930 and the following year to the 
President's Conference on Home Build- 
ing and Ownership. President Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt asked her to serve in 
the advisory commission of the National 
Youth Association. She was the founder 
and first president of the National 
Council of Negro Women and, one year 
later, Mrs. Bethune was made president 
of the Association for the Study of 
Negro Life and History. 

Her biography must be read in its en- 
tirety for a real appreciation of this truly 
great woman. 


Lady of New York 

Irs Been Fun, by Annie Nathan 
Meyer. Schuman. 302 pp. $3.50. 
Reviewed by Gertrude Collins 


“What confoundedly varied talents you 
have!” So wrote the late Mr. Justice 
Cardozo to his cousin, Annie Nathan 
Meyer. Now, at 80-odd, writing with a 
delightful warmth and lively wit, Mrs. 
Meyer has set down an account of those 


talents in the reminiscences of her many- 


faceted life. 

Growing up in that near-legendary 
New York of the 70’s and 80’s, she held 
her place in a household so colorful and 
tichly talented as to overshadow and 
daunt a less spirited child. 

Later, drawn by literary ambitions 
and the lure of a college education, she 
enrolled in Columbia College’s collegi- 
ate course for women, where she came 
to realize the inadequacy and absurdity 
of the system of education for women 
of that day. Virtually a one-woman 
power, Mrs. Meyer set about enlisting 
the sympathies of every man and woman 
in the vicinity of New York who might 
lend financial, advisory or social support 
to the plan for establishing a real col- 
lege for women, affiliated with Colum- 
bia. That Barnard College lives today is 
due largely to the standards set by its 
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early incorporators, of whom Annie Na- 
than Meyer was the last living repre- 
sentative—she died just recently. 


Altogether agreeable are the anecdotes 
which pepper Mrs. Meyer’s book—the 
vignettes of such noted figures as Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, Dr. Alfred Meyer, 
Benjamin Cardozo, Theodore Dreiser, 
Chauncey Depew and others. Drawing 
largely from her experience in the 
worlds of literature, art and the theater, 
she has written frankly of the weak- 
nesses and attributes of each. It is this 
ingratiating candor, together with Mrs. 
Meyer’s keen zest for life, that make It’s 
Been Fun the book it is. 


Great Saint Presented 
In Her Human Aspects 


TerEsA OF Avita, by Kate O’Brien. 
Sheed & Ward. 96 pp. $2.00. 
Reviewed by John L. Callahan, O.P. 

Lives of the saints rarely win a promi- 
nent place in reviews of books. This 
slight is usually the fault of biographers 
who tend to stress the eccentricities of 
their subjects at the expense of their 
spiritual normalness. Kate O’Brien makes 
it clear that she is not writing about a 
canonized saint. She is an admirer and 
friend, if you will, of Teresa of Avila, 
and also a typical feminine critic of one 
whom she considers exclusively as “a 
woman of genius.” Her book is “an at- 
tempt to present the great saint in her 
human aspect, in her personal appeal to 
one very far removed from the under- 
standing of saintliness.” 


It is to be admitted from the start that 
Teresa’s saintliness and human genius, 
her supernatural and natural qualities, 





Teresa of Avila: “A woman of genius” 


cannot be utterly divorced by those who 
wish to understand her life and writ- 
ings. I believe the author is aware of this 
truth. But there is an abundance of 
biographies of Teresa the saint, most of 
them with uncut pages.. Every saint is 
first and foremost a human person; di- 
vine grace builds on nature. To know 
and to love Teresa de Cepeda y Aluma- 
da the woman, is a long step toward 
the acceptance and admiration of her as 
a saint. 

The author tells the story of the trials 
and triumphs of Teresa in a charming 
style. She points out her intellectual 
skill, her gift of expressiveness; gives a 
vivid account of her stormy and tor- 
mented human life, and relates incidents 
to illustrate Teresa’s dominating will. 
Miss O’Brien’s analysis of the human 
genius of the saint is penetrating, but 
she fails, as she admits, to make allow- 
ance for the part played by divine grace 
in forming the personality of St. Teresa. 
Theologians will take objection to some 
of the author’s expressions, but these’ 
lapses are not the result of any spirit of 
contradiction. 


Founder of Poor Clares 


Sr. Ciare oF Assisi, by Nesta de Ro- 
beck. Bruce. 242 pp. $3.50. 


Reviewed by Sr. Marie Thomas, O.P. 


The personality of St. Clare, brilliant, 
warm-hearted and lovable, has been 
somewhat ungraciously dealt with by 
British and American biographers. The 
existing accounts of her life are not in 
any sense unsympathetic, but the rich 
material which Clare’s life affords the 
historian has been consistently over- . 
looked. The most plausible explanation 
of this neglect may be found in the fact 
that Clare’s vocation and subsequent 
role as founder of the society which still 
bears her name have generally been con- 
sidered an integral and indispensable 
part of the Franciscan inheritance. Her 
story is so closely interwoven with that 
of Francis that only with difficulty can 
the strands be separated. ; 

There is, nevertheless, the suspicion 
that this indifference may be assignable 
to causes more deeply rooted in our time 
and in ourselves. A comfort-loving age 
may find the chill and frugality of San 
Damiano definitely uncongenial. Nesta 
de Robeck’s book satisfactorily performs 
a two-fold service, bringing St. Clare 
clearly into focus as the living embodi- 
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Unique 


. - a book on lay spirituality 
FOR MEN OF ACTION 


Yves de Montscheuil 


A book composed of a series of bril- 
liant essays on the Call to Catholic 
Action, the Christian Vocation, Chris- 
tian Asceticism, Christian Humanism, 
Art and Ethics, etc. FOR MEN OF 
ACTION develops the principles of 
action for the laity. To those engaged 
in any form of the lay apostolate, this 
is the first book to discuss specific 
problems of lay spirituality. 


Just Released Cloth $3.00 
FIDES ALBUMS 


A new series of liturgical picture pam- 
phlets edited for mass distribution. 
Combining modern photography and 
fluid texts, FIDES ALBUMS will be 
adapted to parish pamphlet racks, 
schools, organizations, convert inquiry, 
study clubs, etc. Special bulk rates on 
request. Marriage 25c 


The Mass (100,000 copies sold out) 
At Your Book Store 


FIDES PUBLISHERS§ 


21 W. Superior 


Chicago 10, Ill. 
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ment of all that is attractive and vigor- 
ous in human relationship, and at the 
same time drawing our attention once 
more to those ideals of fidelity and abne- 
gation too easily lost sight of, which 
form a constant pattern in the Christian 
spirituality of any age. Furthermore this 
dual objective is accomplished in a biog- 
raphy which is historically accurate. 


Courier and Agent 

For Communist Party 

Our oF Bonpace, by Elizabeth Bentley. 
Devin-Adair. 311 pp. $3.50. 
Reviewed by Joseph F. Menez 


For a decade Elizabeth Bentley was a 
member of the communist party and a 
courier in the Russian-directed under- 
ground apparatus. She shuttled between 
New York and Washington, D.C., as 
an undercover agent, and carried out her 
assignments so efhciently that she was 
awarded the Order of Red Star. Disillu- 
sioned, finally, after much soul search- 
ing regarding the practices and ideology 
of Marxism, she consulted the FBI and 
was instrumental in assisting their ex- 
posure of many communists. 

Like many others, Miss Bentley 
turned to communism because it seemed 
to answer the need to ameliorate social 
disorders. She was convinced that some- 
thing had to be done about these con- 
ditions—the quicker the better, peace- 
fully if possible but violently if neces- 
sary. And there apparently was only one 
already existing organization function- 
ing for this end. In that organization, 
furthermore, a person could feel a sense 
of belonging, of sharing in a wonderful 
labor. These then were the attractions 
of communist party membership. But for 
Elizabeth Bentley such idealism gave 
way to skepticism and, ultimately, rejec- 
tion. 

The author elaborates on the various 
communist tactics to evade the police. 
She distinguishes between the “open” 
communist party in which members 
have some family life and community 
association and the “undercover” com- 
munist party in which an agent becomes 
a Russian-supervised tool isolated from 
all normal social contacts—even those 
with public communists. 

The communist party delights in re- 
cruiting agents that have a long native 
ancestry, have attended the prestige 
schools and move in respected social 
circles. The party attempts to gain re- 


spectability in this manner and to ap 
pear a strictly indigenous movement, 
Miss Bentley’s New England and Vas. 
sar background was thoroughly e. 
ploited. 

Out of Bondage is not so much the 
story of the communist party in the 
United States as it is the story of Eliz. 
beth Bentley as a member of that party, 
Hence, it is a personal account of the 
party as she saw it. It is largely restricted 
to her experience. Although in spots 
repetitious and drawn out, it is interest. 
ing and informative. 


Hunting Submarines 

From a Baby Flattop 

Crear THE Decks! by Daniel V. Gal. 
lery. Morrow. 242 pp. $3.50. 


Reviewed by Robert L. Campbell 


Unlike the ponderous reports of other 
World War II personalities, Rear Ad- 
miral Gallery’s is a human, witty story 
of the skipper and men of the baby air 
craft carrier Guadalcanal and anti-sub- 
marine warfare in the Atlantic. 

The day the Guadalcanal was com 
missioned, Gallery and his crew took 
“can do” for their motto and set about 
doing their share in the war on that 
basis. Their chief accomplishment was 
the unprecedented capture of U-505,a 
German submarine complete with code 
books and charts. For the first time since 
1815 the United States Navy had 
boarded and taken captive a man-of-war 
of a foreign enemy in battle. 

In his comments on matters outside 
his immediate command, Gallery ex 
coriates plush Washington bureaucracy 
and denounces the fatal policy of “ur 
conditional surrender.” He says, too, that 
those hoping for success in negotiations 
with godless Russia must still have faith 
in Santa Claus. In rounding out his 
ideas on these subjects, Gallery scath 
ingly derides our policy makers for theit 
stupidity in not understanding that the 
end of the shooting war only gave the 
signal for the start of the battle for po 
litical objectives. 

The Admiral’s philosophy bursts the 
seams at times and it is good stuff. A 
clear night at sea under the measureles 
heavens and the countless stars, he 
muses, makes a man know there's a 
all-wise God and the observer’s reason 
for living. 

To set at rest the fears of parents ovet 
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the moral atmosphere in the Navy, the 
quthor emphasizes that a hitch in the 
Service will not harm boys who have 
had solid moral training in their homes. 
Yet constant and entirely unnecessary 
vulgarity, profanity and ribaldry muddy 
many pages of the book. 


The Paratroopers 

Taoss Devirs in Baccy Pants, by 
Ross S. Carter. Appleton-Century- 
Crofts. 299 pp. $3.00. 
Reviewed by Desmond Lonergan 


No one will be disappointed in this war 
sory told by one of the three survivors 
of a platoon of paratroopers. For those 
who took part in the actual fighting of 
World War II the book leaves nothing 
unsaid. But we think the greatest merit 
of this story is that it brings to the un- 
initiated, as never before, the grimness, 
the brutality, the uselessness of modern 
war. 


Those Devils in Baggy Pants—so de- 
scribed by the Germans—were members 
of the 82nd Airborne Division who dur- 
ing three years took part in many bat- 
tles all over Europe and were practically 
annihilated at the Battle of the Bulge. 


Here are recorded the thoughts, feel- 
ings and reactions of soldiers at war, wet 
and frozen, lice-ridden, hungry, and 
constantly under fire. Some of the inci- 
dents related leave the reader with a 
horror of war gained from no other 
book: the monologue of the trooper try- 
ing to match limbs to soldiers killed by 
a mortar shell; the gratitude of war- 
weary soldiers, during a temporary truce, 
for the luxury of a few minutes safe 
tespite on a rock. 


We hoped to find a little more reli- 
gious sentiment expressed in this book, 
but perhaps here too Ross Carter did 


well, for surely God is not to be found 
in hell. 


Franciscans in America 
Tue Franciscans Came First, by 

Franchon Royer. St. Anthony Guild 

Press. 195 pp. $2.50. 

Reviewed by Mary Conrad 
Biographies of nine saintly Franciscans 
who helped to bring Christianity to 

exico and the Southwest of this coun- 
ty are outlined in this readable and in- 
teresting book. Practically all readers 

ow something of Father Serra and 
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many know of Bishop Juan de Zumar- 
raga, to whom the Indian, Juan Diego, 
brought roses from Our Lady of Guada- 
lupe. But Blessed Sebastian de Aparicio, 
the road builder, Pedro de Gante, the 
schoolteacher, and others whose life 
stories are told here led equally interest- 
ing, adventurous lives. 


The author has done a good job in 
capturing the spirit and in depicting the 
heroic activity of these early American 
Franciscans; she is especially to be con- 
gratulated for detailing the miracles and 
the holiness which is so great a part of 
these lives without slipping into the 


piosity which could easily have spoiled 
the book. 


Colonial Governor 


BrapForD OF PLymoutu, by Bradford 
Smith. Lippincott. 338 pp. $5.00. 


Reviewed by Rev. J. Ryan Beiser 


Here, in a lively style and with an in- 
timacy we are pleased to find, is the 
biography of one of our neglected but 
great colonial leaders, William Bradford. 
The author has undoubtedly devoted 
much time to study of his ancestor and 
the colony he served as governor for 32 
of its first 38 years of existence. The 
reader comes to appreciate the ability, 
courage and deep faith of the self-edu- 
cated Bradford. The incredible hazards 
this man met and overcame in England, 
Holland and America become real. 


Interesting writing, however, does not 
necessarily make good history. A novel- 
ist may romanticize, but not the histo- 
rian. The historian often makes guesses, 
but he is careful to indicate to the 
reader that such are guesses. Nor does 
Freudian psychoanalysis have its place 
in an historical piece. Mr. Smith en- 
gages in too much guessing and psy- 
choanalysis. 

It is a patent exaggeration to say that 
the Pilgrims “changed the course of 
world history.” We admire the demo- 
cratic concepts of William Bradford and 
the Pilgrims, but they were not the first 
nor the only people to have democratic 
concepts. It is simply not true that our 
democracy stems directly from them. 


After all, they eventually gave up much . 


of their democracy just as they gave up 
their communism. 

The book has value because it con- 
tains such a wealth of information con- 
cerning Plymouth and the colony‘s sec- 


“Little Britches” 
Is Back Again 


Man OF THE Famtity, by Ralph Moody. 
Norton. 272 pp. $3.00. 


Reviewed by Dorothy A. Williams 


“Little Britches” turns up again as the 
12-year-old mainstay of his widowed 
mother and four smaller brothers and 
sisters. Man of the Family is another tale 
by Ralph Moody of his own boyhood 
in the Colorado cattle country about 
1910. We see young Ralph growing up 
in an affectionate hard-working family 
under the direction of a devoted and 
determined mother, who puts first things 
first and never forgets the strict moral 
code which governs their lives. 


Mr. Moody has a rare gift of char- 
acter delineation. Whether “Little 
Britches” is riding like crazy to win a 
stake race with his cowboy friends urg- 
ing him on, or struggling to overcome 
his embarrassment enough to buy the 
new corset he has decided his mother 
needs, he is really an all-American boy. 
The triumph of a rugged little fellow 
growing almost too fast from boy to man, 
cheerfully shouldering adult responsi- 
bilities, and overcoming the temptations 
and difficulties every boy runs into 
makes absorbing reading for the young 
of heart of any age. 


Not only do we get a clear insight 
into the boy’s heart, we also understand 
and share the mother’s and sister's 
thoughts and problems, and the reflec- 
tions of their lives mirrored in the be- 
havior of the neighbors and friends give 
us a heartwarming feeling of knowing 
the entire community as well. Even Mr. 
Moody’s cows, dogs and horses have per- 
sonality. 


The economic problems which the 
family, working as a unit, meet and sur- 
mount are amazing but never improb- 
able. The narrative moves briskly with 
sustained interest, and in closing the 
book we hope we have not seen the 
last of that engaging character “Little 
Britches.” 





ond governor. Yet the reader must be 
constantly on guard not to be led from 
the facts of history by the excesses of 
the author. 


The index to the book is adequate; 
the notations and bibliography are 
meager. 
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Following the trend toward on-the- 
spot research for writers, Father Thomas 
McGlynn, O.P., author and sculptor, 
sailed for Europe to begin work for a 
new book, Cube and Cross. He took his 
motorcycle with him to whisk about the 
continent looking up contemporary ex- 
amples of ecclesiastical art. A tour of the 


U.S. is on his agenda for next year. 
& 


According to Dr. R. W. Hynek, re- 
nowned European doctor and author of 
the recently published The True Like- 
ness, the proximate cause of the death 
of Christ was suffocation. Basing his 
opinion on a scientific study of the Holy 
Shroud of Turin, Dr. Hynek says, “. . . 
the cause of death on the cross was 
asphyxia and spasms. This meant that 
the crucified died, fully conscious, in the 
most terrible pain.” 

« 

It was probably a blow to Paul Blan- 
shard, but his Communism, Democracy 
and Catholic Power was displaced on 
the best seller lists by Bill O’Malley’s 
Two Little Nuns. 

. 

As a complement to grace before and 
after meals, parents and teachers should 
be interested in using this blessing from 
the Roman Ritual for books, which are 
food for the mind: 

Leader: Our help is in the name of 
the Lord. 

All: Who made heaven and earth. 

Leader: O Lord, hear my cry. 

All: And let my cry come unto Thee. 

Leader: Let us pray. O God, by whose 
work all things are made holy, pour out 
Thy blessing on these books. And grant 
that whosoever uses them in accordance 
with Thy will and Thy law, and with a 
spirit of thanksgiving, may experience 
by Thy power health in body and pro- 
tection in soul, as he invokes Thy most 
holy name. Through Christ our Lord. 

All: Amen. 

Then the leader sprinkles the books 
with holy water. 

e 

Fray Bartolome de Las Casas, O.P., 
the sixteenth century Spanish priest-ex- 
plorer-writer is the subject of a new 
biography which Covelle Newcomb ex- 
pects to have published early next year. 
Las Casas, an early abolitionist, fought 
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By JUANITA GILMORE 


against the enslavement of the Indians 
by the Spanish and his History of the 
Indies is the chief source of information 
about the first voyage of Columbus. He 
was also the first to advance the theory 
that the Indians were the lost 10 tribes 


of Israel. 
- 


The first priest appointed to the staff 
of Yale university was Father Edward J. 
Klein. Father Klein, professor of Eng- 
lish and curator of rare books at the 
university library is working on a 10 
volume set of the complete works of St. 
Thomas More. He has uncovered much 
unpublished material and hopes to have 
one volume ready each year. Father 
Klein is well known for his editing of 
the Whitford translation of the Imita- 
tion of Christ. 

* 


The October-November issue of Orate 
Fratres is a special 108 page “book,” pub- 
lished to mark the liturgical review’s 
twenty-fifth anniversary. All articles in 
the issue have been written by the asso- 
ciate editors, and include pieces by Fr. 
Busch, Fr. Ellard, Msgr. Hellriegel, Fr. 
Reinhold, Fr. Oesterreicher and Donald 
Attwater. The issue is prefaced by an 
autographed photograph of the Pope. 


Clare Booth Luce’s stage play, Child 
in the Morning, which we mentioned 
last month, is now on a pre-Broadway 
route. Margaret O’Brien is making her 
stage debut in the leading role as a de- 
vout young lady who has visions and 
helps to solve her family’s problems. 


The last surviving child of Ramona, 
heroine of Helen Hunt Jackson’s famous 
novel, died recently on the Morongo 
Indian reservation near Banning, Cali- 
fornia. Condino Hopkins, son of the im- 
mortalized Indian woman whose tragic 
story is a part of the folklore of America, 
was 65 years old. 


o 
Karl Stern and his tremendously suc- 
cessful Pillar of Fire was “discovered” by 
Alma Savage’s Literary Service. Miss 
Savage, who worked for 15 years in the 


publishing business, now is helping 
authors catch the publishers’ collectiy. 
eye. From her offices at 108 East 37h 
St., New York 16, she extends a help 
ing hand to established writers and firy. 
timers. For moderate fees she offers ; 
reading service on articles, short-storig 
and book-length manuscripts and hap. 
dles the marketing end. Constructiy 
and detailed criticism that is especially 
helpful to the neophyte is available x 
well as personal collaboration. 
e 


Fall was a busy season at the Thoms 
More Association. Dorothy Day of th 
Catholic Worker inaugurated our a 
nual Review Series in which we present 
Catholic authors. The subject of her talk 
was “Woman’s Role in the World Ty 
day.” Miss Day’s autobiography, The 
Long Loneliness, will be a selection of 
the Thomas More Book Club when itis 
published in February. 

Father Harold C. Gardiner was ou 
guest speaker at the time his new book, 
50 Years of the American Novel, wa 
published. Dr. Nicholas Joost, another 
author associated with the book, was alv 
on our Fall program. Dr. Joost, Florid: 
born teacher-lecturer-essayist who is a 
present assistant professor of English a 
Loyola university, Chicago, contributed 
the selection on Robert Penn Warren t 
Father Gardiner’s book. 

The author of The Christian Imput 
in English, Sister Mary Rosenda, O.SF, 
spoke in November. Sister is chairma 
of the Department of English at Alvem 
College, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

Lucile Hasley, whose Reproachfull) 
Yours has become a best-seller on th 
Catholic market, called her lecture | 
Like Nuns”. Mrs. Hasley says she hi 
no ideas for a new book. 

Reversing the procedure, the Thoms 
More Association has been representel 
on speakers’ platforms. Dan Herr spilt 
to groups of Sisters in Ohio on th 
choice of books for high school studeni 
and on directing their reading habits. 
the National Catholic School Press Ast 
ciation convention in Milwaukee t 
title of his lecture was “Let’s Spare 
Holy Ghost”. He spared none of thestt 
dents in urging them to work constant} 
to become good enough to fill the dt 
pleted ranks of young Catholic wnites 
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New Volume of Poems 

By Eileen Duggan 

More Poems, by Eileen Duggan. Mac- 
millan. 68 pp. $1.75. 
Reviewed by Sr. M. Therese, S.D.S. 


A third book of poems by Eileen Dug- 
gan, unofhicial poet laureate of New Zea- 
land, and one of our most distinguished 
Catholic poets writing today, is indeed 
a literary event. Like Alice Meynell, 
whose muse Miss Duggan’s in many re- 
pects resembles, her poems are few, her 
volumes widely spaced, and each in- 
dividual poem in each book can stand in 
its own right as a gem of finished artistry 
and lyric perfection. , 

This new collection is of 57 poems. 
They are in Miss Duggan’s usual man- 
ner, brief, most of them scarcely more 
than half a page long. And though tra- 
ditional forms predominate she is expert 
in them all, and a slave to none. Each 
poem has its finished, enameled perfec- 
tion down to its last word. As craftsman 
she holds her medium completely in 
control. 

But it is the content set in these va- 
tied patterns and fused with them as to 
make a luminous poetic unity that de- 
lights and holds one bound. For such 
small and circumscribed forms the poetic 
themes are unfathomably deep and wide. 
Miss Duggan is, as she is bound to be, 
awoman of her land. However, if in her 
poems the gracious contours of her island 
are of the basic color of her poems, they 
ae by far not descriptive poems of mere 
topography. That is but their climate 
and seasonal color. Though she sings of 
her native wivern, of bees, deer, but- 
terflies, wild horses, lark and tiger, these 
serve but as starting-point and symbol 
of greater significances in the realm of 
beauty and truth. Though her stags 

-.. Stand on the skyline of the mind, 

As antlered thoughts too big for us to 

bear 
and her bees “down the lanes of body” 
as “foragers go flying” beneath all this 
is the poignant, universal tolling of the 
bells of the human heart with their in- 
satiate, infinite desires, for 

...in the secret summer of the heart 

Now that all pores are wrung, 

The mind of man that must seek love 

forever 
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Becomes a hound that cannot sweat 
through pads or tongue, 
And so must die of fever. 


Living as she does in the year 1951, it 
is inevitable that Miss Duggan’s muse 
be touched, and poignantly, by the sad- 
ness and confusion of our time. A glance 
at her titles gives ample witness to this 
in such as “World Woes,” “World Pov- 
erty,” “Thoughts of a Dead Airman,” 
“An American in the Pacific,” and per- 
haps the best of these, “The Violent 
Star.” 


And as in her previous books Miss 
Duggan was preoccupied with the poet’s 
vocation, she would seem in this one to 
extend it to a positive divine mission. 
So she prays in “Shades of Maro of 
Toulouse”: 

O, God, in these days, 

Our dreadful days, 

Give us simplicity, 

Give us passion, 

To write not of 

But to and for man! 
This Miss Duggan has done in her 
every line. 

One can well agree with a reviewer 
in the Manchester Guardian who re- 
marked that English anthologists of the 
future will not have done their duty un- 
til “they have brought in Miss Duggan’s 
best.” Her “best,” however, is unfor- 
tunately not to be found in this third 
volume. There is nothing here to match 
“Epiphany,” “Interlude,” or “Pilgrim- 





Eileen Duggan: Enameled perfection 
down to the last word 


age,” to mention but three poems of her 
first book, where her “soul unjessed” 
darted upward with a wonderful fresh- 
ness and spontaneity. But this is not to 
belittle More Poems. The best of these 
will maintain Miss Duggan’s high place 


among poets. 


Man to Man 

Barogue Moment, by Francis Swee- 
ney, S.J. McMullen. 64 pp. $2.50. 
Reviewed by Rev. Thomas ]. Grady 


There is something very attractive about 
this book of poems. It is slow-paced, 
warm, almost casual—sort of “man to 
man.” Yet it exhibits a poet’s perception, 
technical skill and inspiration. Although 
one catches phrases that are memories of 
Hopkins (“I kiss my hand,” “have trod,” 
“brown bird sliding on air”) still the 
characteristic mood of these poems is 
more like that of Robert Frost than that 
of the intense Hopkins. 

Together with the power to express 
himself Francis Sweeney has two virtues 
which enrich his poetry: his awareness 
of beauty in nature and his humanity. 
He is alive to the “fragile affirmations 
of the springtime”; the trees that in 
autumn are “fire on the hills”; the “sweet 
meadows tilted from the lakeside”; 
“feathered-white . . . valley streams”; 
“stars that light the old moon to her 
bed.” His observation is accurate and 
without affection or fuss. 

As his poetic sensibility responds with 
equal ease and honesty to natural beauty 
so does his humanity respond simply and 
sincerely to innocence, to goodness, to 
natural (even when supernatural) bonds 
of affection. He is moved to poetry by 
memories of school, of companions, of 
students. He draws inspiration from the 
light in the eyes of an old nun. The beat 
of his own heart—his admiration, his 
love—sound through the words “Ed- 


‘ mund Campion wrote with broken fin- 


gers in the rubric of his blood.” One of 
his best and most characteristic poems is 
to his brother interned in Norway. 

In one poem the poet muses over a 
Corinthian capital, “this testament of 
ancient spring . ... to magic up an age.” 
He himself has given us a flowered block 
of words which, if not in the same de- 
gree, is nevertheless solidly worthy of 
our attention, and is likewise able to 
give us pleasure, to stir us, to better us. 
This is a book to read, to have, to come 
back to. 
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The Blinding Vision 
Of a Great Critic 


Men I Hotp Great, by Francois Mau- 
riac. Philosophical Library. 130 pp. 
$3.00. 


Reviewed by Sr. M. David, S.S.N.D. 


The author himself entitled this book 
Mes Grands Hommes. To translate that 
as Men I Hold Great is not quite war- 
ranted by the essays which follow. The 
critic is exposing his own opinions of 
certain writers who have achieved fame, 
but he does not by any means declare 
that all of them measure up to his stand: 
ards. Men Held Great would be more 
like it. 

Out of the past four centuries Mau: 
riac has selected 13 Frenchmen and one 
Englishman. From Pascal to Graham 
Greene, all of these writers are most re- 
markable for their vehemence, right or 
wrong. So is their critic. “One essential 
work should preside at all the creations 
of a man, and that is his own life,” 
writes Mauriac in discussion of Flaubert, 
adding, “No masterpiece is created with- 
out love.” 


His enthusiasm for the genius of his 
subjects, then, has not blinded him to 
their defects as men. However great 
their triumph of form, some of them dis- 
gust him by their paucity of soul. Even 
his beloved Pascal, he admits, had to 
overcome the pettiness of Jansenism and 
finally gained peace only by a complete 
renunciation of everything but God. 
Sketching the frustrate misery of the 
clown Moliere and the devious clever- 
ness of Voltaire, Mauriac expends two 
penetrating studies on the errors of 
Rousseau, summing up his final blind- 
ness with: “The monstrous importance 
he attaches to himself does not leave 
room for anyone near him.” 


Perhaps those essays on Rousseau are 
the most important in the book. Yet one 
cannot refrain from admiring the mas- 
terly analysis of Balzac’s method, as con- 
sisting in a self-made abhorrence of a 
self-made world in which even the hero, 
Vautrin, is so far from actuality as to 
be “a character dreamed up and not ob- 
served.” The reader may be charmed, 
too, to discover that even the misogynist 
Mauriac is enchanted by the beauty of 
Eugenie de Guerin’s heart. And all 
lovers of noble literature will rejoice in 
his very perceptive criticism of Graham 
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Greene’s The Power and the Glory. 
What Mauriac sees in that is what Gra- 
ham Greene pointed out of Mauriac 
himself: the triumph of faith. 

Not to all readers are these essays 
suited. They constitute a masterpiece, 
but their author is “a critic’s critic.” His 
observations spring from such intimate 
acquaintance, are expressed with such 
elliptical finesse, that only those quite 
familiar with French literature will 
glean from them his blinding vision. 


Guilt Traps Those 

Escaping From It 

Gurt, by Caryll Houselander. Sheed & 
Ward. 279 pp. $3.75. 
Reviewed by Rudolf Allers 


Mental trouble and suffering seem more 
frequent today than ever before. Men- 
tal hospitals and prisons are filled to ca- 
pacity; psychiatrists have endless wait- 
ing lists. And there are many suffering 
from something which, the author says, 
has as yet no medical name and is not 
the subject of treatment; she calls it 
“ego-neurosis,” grounded in self-love, 
consisting in a thrusting forward of the 
self, a spiritual rather than a psycho- 
logical ailment. From the undue empha- 
sis on and the excessive concern with 
the self arises a sentiment of guilt, very 
different from the healthy one experi- 
enced by the saint. Man turns away 
from his true guilt and falls victim to 
guilt as a symptom. He seeks escape in 
surrogate religions; Freudism is one of 
them. Critical of Freud, the author has 
much to say in favor of Jung; too much, 
perhaps. Many readers of this psychia- 
trist are attracted by the apparent recog- 
nition of religion as a potent factor in 
life and the “mythological” features of 
Jung’s psychology. It is questionable, 
how far his ideas can be accepted. 

Miss Houselander has many valuable 
things to say. She stresses rightly the 
difference of confession and mental 
treatment; the role of love in the forma- 
tion of man, the preservation of his men- 
tal equilibrium, and the growth of his 
personality. What modern man represses 
is not the mass of unruly and immoral 
instincts, but Christ and His Faith. 
Humility and acceptance as attitudes, 
prayer and love as activities, alone can 
overcome self-centeredness and bring re- 
lief from the suffering it causes. Only 
in sanctity does man attain integrity and 
integration. 


To the first three parts, imperfectly 
summarized here, is added a fourth of 
illustrations, that is, of short biograph. 
ical sketches of personalities, criminal, 
poets, converts, and saints. 


Ego-neurosis is very common. It cap 
be overcome by loving and serving God, 
But it must be recognized first. And this 
is, so the “postcript” explains, more dif. 
ficult for the Catholic than for othe 
people, because the former is convinced 
that he does love and serve God. He is 
indeed, helped in his endeavor for , 
good life by the Sacraments and by 
Mass. But he is much in need of bette: 
understanding of what he believes and 
of a greater intensity of his religious 
practice. 

The book is readable and stimulating 
If its psychological insights are not new, 
still they are presented in an attractive 
manner. “Ego-neurosis,” as the author 
calls it, is not unknown to the psy 
chiatrist, though he does not use this 
name. Nor was it unknown to some men 
who excelled in psychological analysis, 
like Kierkegaard or even his counterpatt, 
Nietzsche, not to mention what saints 
and writers on ascetics have to say on 
these matters. But the work of Mis 
Houselander will say much that is new 
to many readers who need to be mate 
aware of things that they might not 
otherwise discover. The present volume 
may well serve as an introduction to self 
knowledge and self-education for many 


people. 


Position of Modern 
Experimental Science 
Tue Pumosopny or Nature, by 
Jacques Maritain. Translated by 
Imelda Byrne. Philosophical Library. 
198 pp. $3.00. 
Reviewed by Benedict Ashley, OP. 
In his The Degrees of Knowledge Mat: 


tain attempted to restore to modem 
thought the great Aristotelian truth that 
only if we first take care to distinguish 
the different types of knowledge and 
give to each its own rights can we # 
tain to a real unity of thought. 

fundamental principle he brought ® 
bear in particular upon the crucial 

lem of the rightful position of modem 
experimental science in the hierarchy of 
knowledge. In the present work (which 
also contains a very clear exposition ‘ 
the same view by Yves Simon) Mamita 
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gives a still more explicit formulation to 
his solution of this important question. 


The results are, however, by no means 
definitive. Maritain does indeed refute 
the position of Renoirte and many other 
neoscholastics for whom any strictly 
demonstrative study of nature pertains 
to metaphysics alone. But he himself 
feels forced to concede that any study 
of nature which is “philosophical” must 
confine itself to very broad generaliza- 
tions. For him, just as for Renoirte, mod- 
ern experimental science, dealing as it 
does with the details of nature, must be 
non-philosophical, “empiriological,” and 
specifically distinct from any philosophy 
of nature. 


The central proof offered by Maritain 
is the supposed distinction between the 
“empiriological” mode of definition used 
by modern science, and the “ontological” 
mode of definition necessary for the 
strict demonstrations at which the tradi- 
tional philosophy of nature aims. But 
even if the author had succeeded: in 
showing that in fact these types of defi- 
nitions are distinct, it would be a dis- 
tinction between concepts which are im- 
perfectly universalized and those which 
are perfectly universalized. Such a dif- 
ference in definition is not at all that 
intended by the axiom that “a difference 
in mode of definition specifically distin- 
guishes the sciences.” 


‘Moreover neither type of definition is 

“empiriological” (i.e. merely phenom- 
enal) nor “ontological” Ci.e. metaphysi- 
cal). Both are strictly physical. Indeed 
the author’s analysis seems plausible 
only because he treats the definitions of 
the philosophy of nature as if they were 
metaphysical, exactly Renoirte’s error. 


A careful consideration of both the 
solution of Maritain and that of Re- 
noirte, reveals no feature of modern sci- 
ence which demands the radical revision 
of the Thomistic division of the sciences 
which they propose. The real source of 
the difficulty appears to be that many 
modern scholastics have not sufficiently 
distinguished the physical viewpoint (so 
strongly defended by Aristotle and St. 
Thomas) from the metaphysical. Hence 
they are unable to see how a philosophy 
of nature can ever be made to extend to 
the kind of problems in which modern 
Physical scientists are interested. 
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_— Monica Baldwin’s I Leap 
Over the Wall is entirely forgotten 
I would like to bring up the subject once 
more in order to kick around a problem 
that has been with me ever since this 
controversial book was published. 

As you may recall, I wrote briefly 
about I Leap Over the Wall a few col- 
umns back, pointing out that I thought 
it a fine book with only minor faults. 
That there were many who felt other- 
wise, I soon learned from letters and 
conversations. Some of the bitterest 
critics were Sisters who complained that 
Miss Baldwin had completely missed the 
spirit of convent life and who found it 
difficult to understand why the public 
was so taken by her revelations. 

Although obviously I am in no posi- 
tion to argue about the spirit of convent 
life, I can explain why.this book was 
a best-seller—it fulfilled a need. A great 
number of laymen, Catholic and non- 
Catholic, have a consuming curiosity 
about what goes on behind convent 
walls. To us this is a strange world, 
completely alien to anything we laymen 
know. It’s only natural that we are in- 
terested in learning much more about it 
than we have ever been told. 

This situation is not new, of course. 
The lack of knowledge about convent 
life explains why the fantastic tales of 
Maria Monk could have been accepted 
by supposedly intelligent people a cen- 
tury ago, why convent-burning was once 
a rather popular sport among American 
bigots, why rumor mongers are still suc- 
cessfully spreading fantastic tales about 
Sisters, why Paul Blanshard’s charges 
C“. . . they have never learned to use 
the intellectual freedom of the un- 
shackled, inquiring mind,” etc.) are 
taken seriously and, finally, why some 
Catholic parents erupt into hysteria 
when their daughters announce they 
have a religious vocation. 

The chief problem, as I see it, is the 
old one of ignorance breeding distrust. 
In this case, the ignorance can be dis- 
pelled only by the Sisters, the chief vic- 
tims of it. To achieve this end we need 
books about Sisters and convent life that 


STOP PUSHING! 


by DAN HERR 





will inform and inspire as have Thomas 
Merton’s Seven Storey Mountain and 
Waters of Siloe. I am not speaking here 
of Bells of Saint Mary’s or Come to the 
Stable or Two Little Nuns either—not 
that these weren’t enjoyable. For my 
part, I have had enough of movies and 
books showing that Sisters eat, breathe, 
talk and laugh just like other people. 
While we're at it, too, I think we can 
declare a moratorium on pictures of Sis- 
ters playing baseball. That old chestnut 
deserves a long, long rest. 

All of which is a very roundabout in- 
troduction to the question: why don’t 
Sisters write? I may as well admit here 
that I don’t know the answer. I wish I 
did because I believe there is a great 
need for more Catholic writers. I be- 
lieve, too, that this highly selected and 
favored group, from among whom we 
have a right to expect a large proportion 
of our writers, is not producing its share. 

Think for a moment about the few 
Sisters who are writing for the public. 
There are a handful of poets—unfor- 
tunately rhyming in an age when poetry 
is little read—a couple of essayists, a very 
small number of writers for children, 
one or two anthologists, a fairly large 
group of textbook writers and editors, 
and that’s all. If most Catholic readers 
were asked to name Sisters who are 
writers, they might come up with Sister 
Madeleva and Sister Mariella Gable and 
stop there. Many, as I know from ask-. 
ing, couldn’t even name these two. I 
submit that such a situation is, to use a 
cowardly understatement, unfortunate. 

Now, before I am inundated by pro- 
testing letters, let me say that I realize 
the tremendous burdens and the heavy 
schedules of our Sisters. (Even Paul 
Blanshard professes to pity these “forgot- 
ten women of the educational world.” 
He complains that “when American 
newspapers talk about teachers’ wages 
and teachers’ incentives, these 80,000 
nuns are not included. National labor 
unions make no attempt to organize 
them, although the Church favors union- 
ization for almost everybody else.”) 


(Continued on page 182) 
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A Basic Necessity 

For Christian Life 

Law, Liserty AnD Love, by Columba 
Cary-Elwes, O.S.B. Devin-Adair. 256 
pp. $4.00. 
Reviewed by Edwin Kaiser, C.PP.S. 


This is a much needed study in Chris- 
tian obedience, showing the basic coii- 
nection between law, liberty, love and 
obedience: it is a fundamental study of 
an essential attitude underlying our 
whole Christian civilization. It is a calm 
appraisal of this basic necessity for Chris- 
tian life and civilization. It is plain and 
matter-of-fact, succinct and unadorned. 
There is the unvarnished truth without 
any embellishment. Honest and straight- 
forward, the author, a monk of Ample- 
forth, England, develops the theme from 
the New Testament, Eastern Monach- 
ism, St. Augustine, St. Benedict, Cluny, 
Francis of Assisi, and Thomas Aquinas. 

Following the thread of history with 
a degree of simplification that will dis- 
please some readers, he tells the story 
of the Revolt from Obedience and the 
rites of Autonomous Man, discussing 
the Defensor Pacis, Machiavelli, Luther, 
Rabelais, and Rousseau. The last three 
chapters are concerned, quite construc- 
tively, with “the rally,” the recent popes, 
and Soeur Therese of Lisieux. Of these 
chapters the discussion of the teaching 
of the recent popes on liberty seems 
very inadequate because of the vastness 
of the problems crowded into a small 
space. We can only hope that readers 
will seek further information elsewhere, 
or that the author will expand the 
sketchy ‘chapters of this work in some 
later effort. His deep earnestness and 
patent honesty should attract many sin- 
cere inquirers into the difficult problems 
whose solution he merely suggests in 
this book. 

We are especially happy to note that 
the author frequently touches the sore 
spot which so many Catholic apologists 
seek to avoid. An example from page 
222: “Though he (Newman) shows in- 
finite sympathy and understanding of 
his old friends who had remained be- 
hind in the Anglican Church, and 
though he examines each problem on its 
own merits, he realized that after all had 
been said the essential was not there, 
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but in that one fundamental question, 
ought we return to the Mother who 
gave us birth? Even supposing there was 
too much legalism at certain times in 
the Church, even supposing some Italian 
peasants did seem to give an exaggerated 
devotion to the Virgin Mary, even sup- 
posing the Catholic countries of his day 
were not so advanced in mechanized 
life as the Protestant or even atheistic 
countries round about, would these be 
a justification for refusing to be a mem- 
ber of that Church if it was the Church 
God had founded? There is the crux of 
the matter. The discussion is really off 
the point unless it keeps to this prob- 
lem: did Christ mean there to be a 
teaching voice in the Church which 
would not fail and its chief mouthpiece 
the Pope? That is the thing every sin- 
cere Christian should study with all his 
deepest humility and desire for truth.” 


The Lay Apostolate 

For Men oF Action, by Yves de Mont- 
cheuil, S.J. Fides Publishers. 162 pp. 
$3.00. 


Reviewed by Clem Lane 
This is a sound book. There has been 


much writing on the lay apostolate the 
past generation or two. Some of it has 
been inspirational, some of it has dealt 
with the mechanics of the movements, 
and some more of it has been just plain 


fuzzy. Father de Montcheuil, a young 
Jesuit killed by the Gestapo in 1943, had 





Columba Cary-Elwes: “Even supposing .. .” 











worked with lay apostles. After his 
death, notes and material used in spi. 
itual conferences with laymen were 
gathered to make this book. 

This is the voice of experience, not 
theory. The author sees the beauty of 
the apostolate and his words are those 
that stir to action. But he sees clearly 
the mistaken by-paths, the wandering 
from the main stream of the Church to 
which the lay apostolate, without proper 
guidance, is prone. 

I read the book in galley proof and 
so marked freely, pencil in hand, pas 
sages I thought I should like particularly 
to remember, that I should like on oc. 
casion to quote. I find I made seventy 
such marks. What higher praise? 

Just one quotation: 

“What does an apostolate signify? 
Certainly it is not a question of increas. 
ing the number of members in the 
Church, or of recruiting great numbers 
of militants or imposing masses for its 
movements, or of organizing grandiose 
manifestations. Rather, it means open- 
ing the Christian way of life to men.” 

See what I mean? 






























The Arch-Prophet 
Tsaras, by Dom Hubert van Zeller, 
O.S.B. Newman. 123 pp. $2.25. 


Reviewed by Sr. Teresa Clare, CS]. 


The Christian of today is not as scrip 
ture conscious as he should be. There 
is a timidity in cultivating a close ass 
ciation with the Old Testament espe 
cially. In this way, Father Van Zellers 
book does a great service. In his spler- 
did introductory chapter he warns the 
reader that what follows is not a we 
tered-down version of the work of Isaias, 
the saint and statesman. His scholarly 
presentation is sparked with originality 
and a keeness of understanding that car- 
not fail to develop interest. 

Isaias, the “Salvation of the Lord, 
stood at the elbow of four kings in suc 
cession. He is the Arch-Prophet, whos 
title rests on his “vision,” not on per 
sonality or miracles. His vocation ut 
rolled no panorama of glory or succes 
but the bitter truth of the “hardening 
of the heart” and the “blinding of th 
eyes” of the people to whom he was sent. 

There are no dull moments in thes 
accounts of political intrigues. Juda trem 
bles and is in danger of extinction. 
There is a wooing and a temporizing # 
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threatening powers while the Prophet 
speaks unchangingly of submission to 
God and trust in Providence. He re- 
proaches his people for their idolatry and 
for their over solicitude for their material 
welfare. 

The author presents a brief historical 
survey and encourages the reader to un- 
derstand and appreciate key names. In- 
separable from the history of Juda, Isaias 
stands out as a“Man of Ideas,” who rec- 
ognized the need of the state to rest on 
the grace of God alone, and his prophe- 
cies rank high among the finest pieces 
of literature in the world. 


Condemned Murderer 

Waits for Execution 

Gop Gors To Murperer’s Row, by M. 
Raymond, O.C.S.O. Bruce. 248 pp. 
$3.00. 


Reviewed by Edw. Cardinal, C.S.V. 


The title of this book was chosen not 
just as a device for selling the book. 
Tom Penny, the central character, who 
was catapulted from the depths of 
crime to the mystical heights of love, 
had a record which was as bad as the 
gangster Dillinger’s, if not worse. He 
travelled the road from sin to sanctity in 
the space of 16 months, fulfilling a long 
time in a short space. How was this phe- 
nomenon accomplished? How did Tom 
Penny who lived the life of a gangster 
find “the greatest happiness he had ever 
known in a death cell”? 

We find the answers to these ques- 
tions in the touching and magnificent 
letters which he wrote to a number of 
people. The letter which he wrote to 
the congenial and understanding Father 
Donnelly tells the story. 

Why did I so willingly, so determinedly 
accept the true Faith? Ah—Father, it is easy 
to answer. From the very beginning I knew 
you were interested in my soul, not curious 
about a criminal. You explained to me the 
love of God and the joys of heaven and not 
the fear of the devil and the torments of 
hell. You gave me all the warm marks of 
friendship until my knowledge of you deep- 
ened and developed and finally glowed into 
a high admiration. But you were always 
working to give me one thing: a deep and 


ever increasing love for God and our be- 
loved Lord Jesus Christ. 


Another source of inspiration to him 
was the interest taken in him by the 
local nuns and by the Magdalenes of 
Detroit. These 49 Magdalenes ex- 
changed letters with him. These letters 
were like so many graces which enlight- 
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ened his mind and strengthened his 
will. His letters to the sisters are artist- 
ically written. He has a style which 
comes from a deep love—the mind and 
the heart speak. 

This book will have a tremendous 
personal appeal because it is the story 
of all of us in our daily struggle to over- 
come sin and live virtuously. It is a con- 
firmation of the promise that “if our sins 
are as red as scarlet they shall be made 
as white as snow,” and “if they are as 
numerous as the sands on the sea shore 
they shall be forgiven.” It is the twen- 
tieth century story of the sinner David 
C“Out of the depths have I cried to 
Thee, O Lord”); it is the Prodigal Son, 
it is Magdalene, it is the sinner turning 
his back on sin and facing God with 
deep contrition and ardent love. No 
wonder one of his cell-mates said to him, 
“Honest to God, Penny, there are times 
when I think you’re half priest, you've 
tried to convert everyone in this Death 
House. You've been after Trent ever 
since he arrived next to you.” 

The book is just a trifle slow in start- 
ing but once you become immersed, you 
will want to continue reading it until 
the wee hours of the morning. 


Scientific Study 

Of Holy Shroud 

Tue True Lixensss, by R. W. Hynek. 
Sheed & Ward. 96 pp. and 26 illus- 
trations. $3.25. 


Reviewed by Henry Willmering, S.J. 
A linen cloth, 13% feet long and 4% 


feet wide, is now preserved in Turin, 
Italy, and has been venerated by the 
faithful for centuries as the linen cloth 
in which the Body of Christ was 
wrapped for burial. On this shroud is 
imprinted the portrait of a majestic fig- 
ure, which bears indications of having 
suffered much. Head, hands and feet 
show signs of wounds, the side was 
pierced with a lance, the back bears 
marks of scourging; in a word, the image 
presents a detailed and precise record 
of each stage of the Passion of Christ as 
narrated in the Gospels. 

A scientific study of the shroud was 
begun at the close of the past century, 
when an amateur photographer discov- 
ered that the image on the shroud was 
a negative. This started a prolonged con- 
troversy regarding the genuinity of the 
shroud. Historians and exegetes emphat- 





ically called it a fraud, scientists on the 
contrary upheld its genuinity, after care- 
ful and prolonged experiments. Dr. Hy- 
nek sums up the results of these scien- 
tific experiments in a most interesting 
and convincing manner. 


He begins with a description of the 
shroud, and follows this up with a brief 
history of its preservation. After telling 
how the shroud was photographed, and 
how this led to a lively controversy, the 
author offers a detailed description of 
the experiments made by various French, 
Italian and Bohemian doctors to prove 
that the image on the shroud was pro- 
duced by natural causes, and not by hu- 
man hands. According to the author 
crucifixion brings on a high fever, which 
causes the body to be covered with 
sweat. This sweat mingled with the res- 
ins of the aromatic spices that were ap- 
plied to the Body of Christ before burial. 
“The shroud adhered to the Body and 
absorbed a considerable part of those 
aromatic mixtures from its surface, thus 
forming the imprints which we see to- 
day.” The most interesting part of the 
book for the average reader is the de- 
scription of the intense sufferings of the 
Passion from a medical point of view. 
This medical aspect of the Passion is 
presented in a masterful manner, and 
cannot fail to impress us deeply and give 
us a clearer insight into Our Lord’s suf- 
fering. 


Historical Survey of 

Liturgical Movement 

Tue Procress oF THE Lirurcy, by 
Dom Olivier Rosseau, O.S.B. New- 
man Press. 219 pp. $2.75. 
Reviewed by Augustine Rock, O.P. 


This little book is an interesting and 
sometimes inspiring historical survey of 
the modern liturgical movement from 
its origin with Abbot Gueranger to the 
time of Pius X. It will prove a useful ac- 
count of the development of the move- 
ment in France, Germany, England and 
Belgium for those who are interested in 
matters liturgical, but it will also serve 
to make many converts among those who 
have been heretofore somewhat apa- 
thetic. The candor of the author is com- 
mendable. He makes no attempt to con- 
ceal the shortcomings of the great and 
saintly leaders of the liturgical aposto- 
late. Great as they were, they (Gueran- 
ger included) shared the theological 
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yeakness of their time. Though Gueran- 
et himself knew something of scholas- 
ic theology and recommended its study 
» his monks, he can hardly be blamed 
fc not having appreciated the primary 
importance of this study to the liturgical 
gholar, having lived before the great 
modern revival of scholastic studies. 
\any of his successors have, through 
iss excusable ignorance of scientific the- 
tbgy, fallen into unfortunate, even if 
yell intentioned, excesses. Some have 
wen gone so far as to expect of the study 
fliturgy alone what only scientific the- 
iogy can provide, namely, a systematic 
understanding of Christian truth. 

The book also contains an account of 
the progress which the liturgical move- 
nent fostered in sacred music and sacred 
at. For some rather vague reason an 
utile from the American Ecclesiastical 
Review on Bishop England’s English 
Missal has been included as an appen- 
dx. Perhaps it was felt that this would 
upply a history of the liturgical move- 
nent in the United States to the time 
ff Pius X. 

The translation is smooth. The book 
swell produced and fairly well indexed. 
tis capable of inspiring many to love, 
tudy and live the liturgy. 































Invitation to Study 

The Mystery of Christ 

Our Savion AND His Love For Us, by 
Reginald +Garrigou-Lagrange, O.P. 
Translated by A. Bouchard. Herder. 
398 pp. $6.00. 

Reviewed by Conell Dowd, C.P. 


father Garrigou-Lagrange states that he 
janned this book so that the very read- 
ng of it would be an invitation to con- 
tmplate the mystery of Christ. The 
chapters, therefore, while treating of 
leological questions and expounding 
theological doctrines are not a dry tech- 
tical presentation. Each chapter treats 
if ome aspect of the Incarnate Word 
0 its relation to the interior life of 
Christ. It is this interior life of the Sa- 
‘or that the author would have us con- 
idet so that we might know the pattern 
bat has been set for our own interior 
ife and be inspired to adjust our living 
+, example given us by the Son of 




















Each chapter is so written that we can 
something of the intimate life of 
sus, Each chapter contains recommen- 
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dations and suggestions that will enable 
us to fashion our life after the pattern 
described for us. Chapter 1 relates our 
interior life to the intimate life of Christ. 
This chapter gives the reader the proper 
approach to the subsequent chapters. 
Chapters 29 and 30 resume this theme 
by way of corelating the truths discussed 
with the normal development of the in- 
terior life of a man. Chapter 2 to 13 
treat of the various perfections of Christ 
either as the basis of or as the expres- 
sion of His holiness. Chapters 14 to 27 
are concerned with the redemptive work 
of Christ as the fulfillment of the mis- 
sion of Christ. Chapter 28 exemplifies 
the fruitfulness of the mission of Christ 
in the Mother of God. There is a very 
interesting discussion in chapter 31 on 
the life of grace as available to those out- 
side the membership of the Church. 


The careful reading of this book 
should result in a deeper understanding 
of the spirituality of Christ Himself with 
a corresponding appreciation of our own 
interior life. Any normally informed 
Catholic should be able to read _prac- 
tically all the chapters without too great 
difficulty. All unquestionably need the 
inspiration these pages contain so that 
knowing Christ the better, they may imi- 
tate Him the more perfectly. I do not 
believe this book can be too highly rec- 
ommended. 


Revised Edition of 

Useful Reference Book 

Tue ExTeRNALS OF THE CATHOLIC 
Cuurcn, by Msgr. John F. Sullivan. 
Completely revised by Rev. John C. 
O'Leary. Kenedy. 403 pp. $4.50. 
Reviewed by Rev. James F. Kittleson 


Thirty-four years ago the first edition of 
this book was published. It won favor 
with the public immediately and has 
been popular ever since. This much 
needed revision brings it up-to-date. Un- 
doubtedly one of the things which has 
made it popular is the common-sense 
way each subject is presented with a 
maximum of clarity and a minimum of 
allegorizing. The author keeps well 
within the limits of the title and deals 
with externals only: the organization of 
the Church, the hierarchy, law, religious 
orders, lay apostolate, the sacraments, 
Mass, sacramentals, devotions. 


The parts on the Eastern Rites (about 
which many “western” Catholics know 





very little), with differences in worship 
and discipline, are very well done. The 
reviser is also to be congratulated on a 
discussion of the Latin language which 
recognizes the existence of a movement 
to introduce some vernacular into the 
liturgy. Worthy of special mention too, 
is the chapter on devotions which is 
strictly factual and tersely written. 


However there are a few weaknesses 
in this revision. From a literary point of 
view, the descriptive adjectives “grand” 
and “quaint” occur with monotonous 
regularity. The section on the Mass 
could be less enumerative of “parts” and 
much more instructive on origins. And 
when reading about Catholic church 
architecture, one gets the idea that the 
only kinds ever used in the past or now 
are Gothic, Romanesque, and Byzantine, 
a fancy which one look in the current 
Liturgical Arts magazine should quickly 
dispel. 

A book of this type by its very nature 
can give only a brief treatment of ex- 
ternals with historical overtons. For this 
reason one misses a bibliography of pop- 
ular works. However an excellent index 
makes it a useful reference book. 


Saint Who Helped Form 

Our Western Civilization 

Saint Benepict AND His Times, by 
Ildephonse Cardinal Schuster, O.S.B. 
Translated by Gregory Roettger, 
O.S.B. Herder. 396 pp. $6.00. 


Reviewed by Sister Victoria, C.S. 


This is the first full and authoritative 
biography in English of the Patriarch 
whose Regula Monasteriorum forged 
not only a way of life but a civilization 
and culture that his monk-missionaries 
were to spread over the greater part of 
Europe. 

From slender sources which he in- 
timately shares with the reader, the au- 
thor reconstructs in his easy informal 
style, a personality that lives again 
through his work. Depending for in- 
trinsic evidence on the miracle anecdotes 
of the Dialogues of Gregory the Great 
and the verses of Mark the Poet, and 
utilizing the extrinsic tools of history, 
archaeology, liturgy and jurisprudence, 
the author tells his story against a back- 
ground of Byzantine treachery, Greek 
controversy, papal schism, Gothic inva- 
sion and terror. While the Roman Em- 
pire crumbles, on the heights of Monte 
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Cassino the saintly Benedict allots ten 
hours to the careful performance of the 
divine office. The Cardinal points out 
that historians miss the educational sig- 
nificance of the Opus Dei, that program 
of prayer, scripture reading, patristic 
study, poetry, music and history of the 
Church, which through its development 
and perfection exerted a decisive effect 
on ecclesiastical culture. While Justinian 
codifies the best of Roman law, the 
genius of Benedict culls from Eastern 
and Western practice the juridical wis- 
dom that is to influence political and 
social life throughout the Middle Ages 
and even later. The chapter on the de- 
struction of Monte Cassino describes 
with complete detachment, the inevita- 
bility of the disaster. The famed abbey 
was originally a Roman fortress. ‘The site 
still commands the approach to Rome. 
The plates tell the extent of the tragedy. 


The book is attractive in format and 
well-documented; the plates are excel- 
lent; the index adequate; the bibliogra- 
phy missing; the translation poor. Car- 
dinal Schuster has written with immense 
erudition of St. Benedict and his times. 
He has done far more, for he leaves 
with the reader his unshakable ’ confi- 
dence in the triumph of the human 
spirit over material catastrophe. 


POINT OF DEPARTURE 
(Continued from page 150) 


their lack of freedom in any system 
which maintains that art reflects tradi- 
tional morality founded on absolutes. 
The howling of these pseudo-artists is 
their apologia for botch work. If the 
censor would only quit, they say, if the 
old ladies and bottled-nose clerics would 
die off, all would be well. What great 
things they would do. By taking thought 
they hope to add one cubit to their 
stature. The genuine artist is too busy 
to complain. He accepts or dislikes the 
balances which keep humanity in poise, 
and gets on with his job. 

That it should be necessary for men 
to ask blind guidance in art, that they 
should no longer be able to guide them- 
selves and are forced to rely upon others, 
that is the real tragedy of our time. It 
speaks of man dispossessed. Aesthetic 
concepts and enlightened critics can as- 
suage but not cure the evil. The cure 
must first be wrought in the moral na- 
ture of man—at the source. 

A dazzling mastery of techniques 
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must be demanded of the great artist. 
Even more than that we must and 
should ask that he be a discerner of 
spirits. 

Rev. Francis B. Thornton is editor of 
“Return to Tradition” and author of 
“Personality and Reading” and “Alex- 
ander Pope: Catholic Poet,” the latter 
to be published in February by Pelle- 
grini & Cudahy. At present Father 
Thornton is book editor of “The Cath- 
olic Digest.” 


THE PERENNIAL BOOKSHELF 
(Continued on page 158) 


parently comes to an end. This ninth 
volume of the Harrold series, a book 
“written in intellectual ecstasy,” is a key 
work of one of the greatest religious 
thinkers, and almost certainly the great- 
est English prose stylist, of the nine- 
teenth century. 


The inimitable Little Flowers of St. 
Francis is available now in two editions: 
Everyman’s Library (Dutton, $1.25) 
and Peter Pauper Press ($2.00). The 
first, with its scholarly introduction by 
Father Blaher, O.F.M., is the more au- 
thoritative, but the second is preferable 
for occasional reading, as a glance at 
the nineteenth-century translation of the 
first and the modern version of the sec- 
ond will show. Peter Pauper Press also 
offers The Imitation of Christ in the 
Whitford (first English translation, 
1503) version, Pusey’s translation of the 
Confessions of St. Augustine in attrac- 
tive “Deluxe Artists’ Editions” ($3.95 
each), The Wisdom of Thomas Aquin- 
as, short passages from the Summa and 
elsewhere ($2.00), and a Catholic ver- 


sion (with imprimatur) of The Story of . 


the Nativity in Woodcuts ($1.00). 


STOP PUSHING! 
(Continued from page 177) 


Writing is a hard job. It requires 
years of training and experience, years 
of intensive work. Few people can suc- 
ceed by stealing minutes and hours from 
an already over-burdened day. Sisters 
who combine a full working schedule 
with convent duties and with hours of 
prayer can hardly be expected to have 
time left for inspired writing. But that’s 
no real answer. I’m sure there is writing 
talent in convents that is not being de- 


veloped. And it should be! There are 


Sisters who have something to say to ys 
not only about convent life, but thus 
other human activities. We need their 
views on material and spiritual prob 
lems. We would like to laugh with then 
and to learn from them the secret of 
their serenity and their joy. We wan 
them to share with us the fruits of 
their observations and their meditations 
What they write would have a yin) 
meaning for us and an inspiration tha 
can come only from those who in a y 
special way have dedicated themselyg 
to God. 

I hope for a growing awareness of 
this situation and of the need for doing 
something about it. Only the Sister 
themselves can work it out, can plan » 
that talented writers will be spotted and 
encouraged. At a time when more and 
more is expected of this already over 
worked but valiant band, I know I am 
being an ingrate to demand more. I & 
so only because I think we laymen ar 
missing too much. 

Sisters! To your typewriters! 





STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, 
MANAGEMENT, AND CIRCULATION 
REQUIRED BY THE ACT OF (CON 
GRESS OF AUGUST 24, 1912, AS 
AMENDED BY THE ACTS OF MARCH 
3, 1933, AND JULY 2, 1946 (Title %, 
United States Code, Section 233) 

Of Books on Trial, published eight times pe 
year at Chicago, Ill. for October 1, 1951. 

1. The names and addresses of the pub 
lisher, editor, managing editor, and busi 
managers are: Publisher, The Thomas Mor 
Association, 210 W. Madison St., Chicago 6, 
Ill.; Editor, Paul K. Cuneo, 6112 N. Navam 
Ave., Chicago 31, IIl.; Managing editor, none, 
Business manager, Dan Herr, 7117 S. Clyte, 
Chicago, III. 

2. The owner is: The Thomas More Ase 
ciation, 210 W. Madison St., Chicago 6, Il, 
a not-for-profit corporation which has no stock 
Dan Herr, President, 7117 S. Clyde, Chicag, 
Ill; a Dixon, Vice President, 231 $ 
LaSalle, Chicago, Ill. 

3. The known _ bondholders, morte 
and other security holders owning or 
1 percent or more of total amount of 
mortgages, or other securities are: None. 

4. Paragraphs 2 and 3 include, in a 
where the stockholder or security holder # 
pears upon the books of the company ® 
trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, ti 
name of the person or corporation for wha 
such trustee is acting; also the statement} 
the two paragraphs show the afhants ful 
knowledge a belief as to the circumstance 
and conditions under which stockholders 
security holders who do not appear wes 
books of the company as trustees, h a 
and securities in a capacity other than thet 
a bona fide owner. 


Signed Paul K. Cuneo, Bit 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this 18 
day of September, 1951. (Seal) John C. Dr 
hos, Notary Public. 
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+ FOR YOUNG READERS 





A galaxy of historical 


BOOKS 
FOR BOYS personages cross the 
12 to 16 pages of Frances Rog- 


ers MR. BRADY’S 
CAMERA BOY (Lippincott, $2.75). 
Here is a well integrated historical novel, 
which moves along at a fast pace and 
which will hold the interest of most 
youngsters. Timothy Todd becomes sep- 
arated from his traveling photographer 
friend, Professor Pippin. Alone in Wash- 
ington, he makes new friends and gets 
a job in the photographic studio of the 
celebrated Mathew Brady, where he has 
a share in the history and development 
of the new art. His adventures touch a 
lave underground and the unfolding 
vents of the Civil War. He tours the 
attlehelds with Mr. Brady, while the 
atter makes an imperishable record of 
hat conflict. The only regret after read- 
ng this book is that the publisher did 
10t include some of the historical Brady 
photographs. This is a good book for any 
teen-ager. 

When Jack O’Brien, creator of that 
almost human dog Silver Chief, died, 
his executor found a partially finished 
manuscript which now has been com- 
pleted by O’Brien’s editors and pub- 
lished under the title ROYAL RED 
(John C. Winston, $2.50). This literate 
book has all the ingredients for success: 
a hero who is a gallant and handsome 
Royal Canadian Mounted Policeman; 
the dog, Silver Chief the Third; Royal 
Red, the magnificent colt; Tiwa, the un- 
justly accused Indian Boy; villains ga- 
lore; murder; flight; and the mystery and 
rigors of the far north. While the mix- 
ture sometimes doesn’t jell because of 
the lack of O’Brien’s skilled hand, the 
book does have more than an abundance 
of mystery and suspense so that it will 
Please most teen-agers. It is unfortunate 
that Jack O'’Brien’s facile pen has run 
dry. The rugged tales of adventure it 
turned out gave fire to the dreams of 
youth and allowed temporary reprieve 

m the uncertainties of our atomic 
civilization. 

A twenty-one gun salute—with a re- 
served footnote—can be given to SE- 
CRET OF STYGIAN RIVER (Har- 
court, Brace, $2.50), a mystery adven- 
ture packed with enough thrills and ex- 
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citement to please any boy or girl. The 
author, Elbert M. Hoppenstedt, takes 
his readers into a different and unfamil- 
iar world—the world of the “spelunker.” 
This strange sounding word refers to 
those intrepid souls who face all sorts of 
perils in exploring underground caverns. 
Young Martin Gillis discovers a cave un- 
der his Kentucky farm. Coupled with 
exploration of this cavern is a search for 
buried treasure, both carried on against 
the odds of nature and villainous human 
beings. How Martin triumphs and saves 
the family farm makes a well told tale. 
It is unfortunate that some unnatural 
dialogue and one or two questionable 
scenes cause a reservation to be made in 
the book’s recommendation. For exam- 
ple, Martin staying home from church 
to look for his dog, and some unsports- 
manlike conduct towards a neighboring 
boy with the implication that the end 
justifies the means. 


Jeannette Covert Nolan’s LA SALLE 
AND ‘THE GRAND ENTERPRISE 
(Julian Messner, $2.75) is a historical 
novel that will be pleasing to teachers 
and librarians. The average teen-ager 
who reads it will wish that it was a little 
less historical and more novel. Actually, 
Mrs. Nolan interprets 17th century his- 
tory from a 20th century viewpoint, with 
the consequent distortion of facts. La 
Salle and the other characters in this 
book never come to life, but remain 
shadows veiled under indeterminate 
words. Unfortunately, too, Mrs. Nolan 


1 \\ 





Illustration by Ernest Shepard 
for “Enter David Garrick” 


shows a lack of Catholic comprehension. 
Besides a number of distortions and in- 
accuracies, she misses essentials. Typical 
example: a missionary priest, with no 
thought of absolution, murmering a gib- 
berish prayer over the ambushed and 
dying La Salle. 

GOAL LINE STAND by Dick 
Friendlich (Westminster, $2.50) is a 
run of the mill sports story built on 
somewhat implausible principles. Mem- 
bers of the varsity eleven will probably 
enjoy it, but the uninitiate will find it 
too technical in spots. 

JEDIAH SMITH by Olive Burt 
(Julian Messner, $2.75) is the story of 
a fur trapper of the old West, full of 
strange sounding and unexplained words 
and reading with all the emotion of a 
timetable. Mrs. Burt has traced down 
an abundance of material but fails to 
make any selection in her presentation 
of it. Under Mrs. Burt’s typewriter, 
Jediah Smith comes to life as a hybrid, 
a cross between Horatio Alger, Paul 
Bunyan and Billy Sunday. The subject 
of this book has all the possibilities for 
making an action packed juvenile, but 
Mrs. Burt doesn’t bring it off. 

Axsert J. Nevins, M.M. 


BOOKS Why not make this “a 
FOR GIRLS _ long Christmas” for the 
12 to 16 teen-age girls on your 


Christmas list by giv- 
ing them books which will inspire them 
throughout the year? 


For the girl who plans to enter nurs- 
ing, or for any girl who enjoys biog- 
raphy, try LONELY CRUSADER: 
The Life of Florence Nightingale, by 
Cecil Woodham - Smith (Whittlesey 
House, $3.00). This is a shortened edi- 
tion of the popular adult biography 
which appeared not long ago with none 
of the drama in the life of this famous 
nurse omitted. The author spent six 
years in research and in the writing of 
this excellent book. The focusing of the 
subject matter is excellent so that the 
book reads like a novel. 

THE ROYAL ROAD, by Ann Roos 
(Lippincott, $2.50) is the story of the 
tireless zeal of Father Junipero Serra, 
the Franciscan friar who in 1769 
brought the Faith to the Indians in the 
wilderness of Upper California. In a life 
full of heroism and adventure Father 
Serra established the first San Diego mis- 
sion and later many more. Here is the 
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very interesting story of a real explorer, 
a zealous priest and a saint. 

For the teen-age girl Cor boy) who is 
interested in the theater there is Anna 
Bird Stewart's ENTER DAVID GAR- 
RICK (Lippincott, $3.00). The author, 
whose earlier book Young Miss Burney 
was very popular, brings her rich knowl- 
edge of eighteenth century England to 
this delightful biography of the famous 
actor who was a close personal friend of 
the great Dr. Samuel Johnson. 

TOMORROW’S MEMORIES, by 
Joseph A. Ayd, S.J. (Dodd, Mead, 
$2.50) is the warmly human story of 
Ruth Sterner, a senior in high school, 
who decides that she has a religious vo- 
cation. Here is a much needed book on 
a subject that is so generally misunder- 
stood. It is written with insight and 
sympathy, though in a few places one 
would wish for stronger writing. It may 
well help senior high school girls who 
are having difficulty making a decision 
on a vocation. 

THE REWARD OF FAITH, by 
Elizabeth Goudge (Coward-McCann, 
$2.75) will delight readers of any age. 
In each of the eight stories, which have 
the simplicity of legend, religious’ faith 
is the dominating force in the life of the 
central characters. Several of the stories 
have familiar Biblical background. A 
number of the stories are especially ap- 
propriate at Christmas. 

FEAST DAY COOK BOOK, by 
Katherine Burton and Helmut Ripper- 
ger (McKay, $3.00) or COOKING 
FOR CHRIST, by Florence Bergen 
(National Catholic Rural Life Confer- 
ence, $2.50) would be welcomed by 
girls interested in cooking. Both are cook 
books with recipes appropriate for Chris- 
tian feasts. 


Sister M. Bernice, F.S.P.A. 





Avsert J. Nevins, M.M., is the 
author of The Adventures of Wu 
Han of Korea. 

Sister M. Bernice, F.S.P.A., is a 
specialist in children’s reading and 
an adviser to the Catholic Children’s 
Book Club. 

Mary Louise Hector is the author 
of short stories and poems which have 
appeared in many Catholic maga- 
zines. 

Preccy Winx, mother of six young 
children, is a columnist and free-lance 
writer. 
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THE LOST KING- 
DOM by Chester 
Bryant (Messner, 
$2.75) is a story of 
modern India, of the 
adventures of the young Hindu Rod- 
mika in his search for a passage through 
the impenetrable jungle swamp Hara 
Daldal. 

Mr. Bryant knows India, and he is 
unashamedly fascinated by the land. 


BOOKS 
FOR BOYS 
AND GIRLS 
8 to 12 


This, his first book, is rich in fact and 


feeling, and will be a prize for young 
readers. 

There are just enough descriptions of 
the jungle to vivify the background of 
the story. Jungle beasts are major char- 
acters, real, exciting and exhibiting the 
mysterious wisdom of nature. There is 
a grim playlet of man’s interference in 
the great order of the jungle that is 
splendidly done and thrilling. It concen- 
trates the unusual mood of the book, and 
shows a careful and colorful style that 
could someday be masterly. 


The Lost Kingdom was selected for 
the Julia Ellsworth Ford Foundation 
award. Youngsters in high school, and 
their elders long out of it, will enjoy the 
book as much as junior-high readers. 


An immensely different story is 
CAROL’S SIDE OF THE STREET 
by ‘Lorraine Beim (Harcourt, Brace, 
$2.50). Carol is a seventh grader whose 
family is in the process of preparing a 
large old house to be their home after 
years of apartment dwelling. 

The individualizing note in an other- 
wise ordinary book is that Carol and her 
family are Jewish, and their religion fig- 
ures frequently in the story. There is 
the question of whether or not Carol 
will be allowed to go caroling with her 
school friends. Carol’s grandmother is 
indignant at the idea, and declares to 
Carol’s mother, “You would think I 
brought you up like a heathen. . . .” 
Carol’s father defends his wife: “. . . 
My sister Stella used to go Christmas 
caroling . . . and it didn’t convert her 
or do her any harm. . . . Maybe if we 
all understood each other’s customs and 
rituals a little better it would be a bet- 
ter world.” 

This certainly suggests tolerance, in 
the author's planning and in the re- 
sponse it asks of the reader. But to a 
Catholic child, learning dogma at the 
primary level, the use of the word 
“heathen” and the implication of the 


unholiness of conversion might be opp. 
fusing. 

The sympathetic presentation of Ju 
daism in Carol’s Side of the Street ig 
Cand probably must necessarily }e) 
without like feeling for Christianity, 

LUCK YEAR by Dorothy Ald 
(Rand McNally, $2.50) is a bit of re 
gional history. Asa and Liddy White ar 
knowledgeable young citizens of th 
pork town of Madison, Indiana, 1) 
years ago. They participate in a 
drive, a herding of many hogs from ney. 
by farms into Madison where they wil 
be butchered at the Pork House. They 
help their proud little town prepare it 
self, in this prosperous hog year, for; 
concert by Jenny Lind. 

Mrs. Aldis’ major talent is in imagin- 
ing events and fitting them together 
something like a mystery writer’s. Her 
characters are lively enough, hopping 
from adventure to adventure, but not 
very real. Perhaps they are influenced 
by the small parts of affectation and 
condescension in the writing. Wil 
youngsters notice this? They may, but 
they will probably accept it for the good 
story-telling here, and the novel pictur 
of life in an old-fashioned hog-town fam- 
ily. 

PRINCE DIMITRI’S MOUN. 
TAINEERS by Sister Mary Fides Glas 
and Cecilia Glass Bard (Grail, $2.50) is 
a collection of four stories, each in some 
way concerned with Father Gallitzn 
Obviously behind the book is a wealth 
of devout affection for a saintly pries, 
son of a German princess, convert to 
Catholicism and pioneer missionary in 
the mountains of Pennsylvania. The 
warm interest in the man is based 
what is probably exciting fact, but there 
is no drama and little color or sense 
reality in the book. 

THE HOUSE IN HIDING by Ei 
nor Lyon (Coward-McCann, $2.50) i 
a not-very-mysterious mystery set in 
Scottish highlands. During a vacation, 
Ian and his sister Sovra come into ps 
session of a boat, and on one of thei 
exploring trips discover an isolated stont 
cottage, half hidden by trees and a 
parently deserted. 

The mystery of the ownership of the 
house is a tame one, and its solution, 
easy. 

There is much talk of boats and bott 
ing, perhaps too much for the avetif 
youngster. Brother and sister seem tom 
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w be ugly to each other and to the third 
youngster Who finally shares their mys- 
xy. “Shut up, you two-toed sloth,” 
gunds bad to me, but perhaps it is just 
the young Scot’s practice to be the crusty 
Scotsman of legend. 


THE WISHING PEAR (Macmil- 
lan, $2.00.) is the second story in a series 
Flizabeth Coatsworth is writing for the 
youngest readers in the intermediate 
group. They are called once-upon-a-time- 
in-America stories, and are fictional side- 
lights on American history from 1621. 

Lydia Ten Eych, a little girl of New 
Amsterdam, uses the first and magic pear 
from her own tree to prevent Governor 
Peter Stuyvesant from firing on English 
frigates carrying a demand for the sur- 
render of the town. 

For all of Peter Stuyvesant, the story 
is still dull. It is just too pretty and pat 
to have much life. 

Mary Louise Hecror 


This month’s best is a 


BOOKS 
FOR BOYS poem written in qua- 
AND GIRLS trains. IF JESUS 
4to 8 CAME TO MY 


HOUSE, by Joan 
Gale (Lothrop, Lee & Shephard, $1.00), 
takes all prizes. The verses suggest at 
once the rhythm and appeal of Steven- 
son's Child’s Garden of Verses. The 
words sing themselves out, and it’s quite 
the friendliest book imaginable. The 
children wanted to hear Cand see) it 
again and again. The illustrations by 
Joan Gale are just what children like, 
and there is a lesson which the children 
immediately grasp—that we can be hos- 
pitable to Christ in the persons of other 
people. We recommend this book with- 
out hesitation for every place where 
there are little children. The price, in- 
cidentally, will not burn your wallet. 


THE HORSE WHO HAD HIS 








Illustration by Joan Gale for 
“If Jesus Came to My House” 
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PICTURE IN THE PAPER, by Phyl- 
lis McGinley (Lippincott, $2.00), is the 
story of a city horse-who lives “upstairs.” 
Though Joey pulls a vegetable cart for 
Mr. Polaski, what he really wants most 
is to be a hero so he can get his picture 
in the paper and earn extra money. Mr. 
Polaski, you see, has six children who 
are always needing new shoes. Joey 
makes several unsuccessful attempts at 
being a hero and then one day when he 
isn’t trying at all, he does get his picture 
in the paper! A pleasant story with a sur- 
prise ending which children 5 years old 
and up will enjoy. 

GYPSY, written and illustrated by 
Kate Seredy (Viking, $3.00), is a charm- 
ing story of a cat, from kittenhood to 
motherhood. ‘The illustrations are superb 
(though the children insist Gypsy is not 
nearly so good-looking as any of our 
cats). The price will put it beyond the 
reach of many, but all cat-lovers, regard- 
less of age, will like it and some adults, 
I imagine, will want to own it just for 
the drawings. 

WHAT'S IN A LINE? written and 
illustrated by Leonard Kessler (William 
Scott, $1.50) tells all the things one can 
do with a line. The artist takes a pencil 
and goes on to make numbers, names, 
drawings, etc. Subtitled “A First Book 
in Graphic Expression,” it sounds good, 
but actually had little appeal for the 
children. 

DINNY AND DANNY, written and 
illustrated by Louis Slobodkin (Macmil- 
lan, $2.00), is about a little boy who 
lived millions of years ago and his friend 
Dinny, a dinosaur. The drawings are 
fun, and the light-hearted tale will 
please little ones. 

An interesting Mexican story is 
CHICO, by Eda and Richard Crist 
(Westminster, $1.50). At a time of se- 
vere draught Chico finds two ancient 
stone idols and learns they were once 
petitioners for rain. He and the little 
gods set off to get the help of the great 
rain god. During the journey they are 
assisted by various friendly animals. In 
the end Chico learns that there is only 
one true God. This is an unusual story 
with picturesque- background, but it 
seems a confusing mixture of fairy tale 
and religion. Can children draw the line 
between fantasy and reality when an- 
cient stone idols tell a little boy about 
God? 

Peccy Wink 








FROM BEHIND 
THE BOOKS 








by CaTHarine GALLAGHER 


Stupy CLuBs— 


Father M.M.Z. hopes to start several 
study clubs in his parish and writes for 
posible subjects and books to be used. 

Many requests of this type have been 
received from all over the country. The 
following are a few suggestions. THE 
MASS-—a study of the meaning and his- 
tory of the Mass with the following 
books: Breaking of Bread, by John Cov- 
entry, S.J. ($3.00); My Mass, by Joseph 
Putz, S.J. ($2.50); Study the Mass, by 
Pius Parsch (40c); The Meaning of the 
Mass, by Bussard-Kirsch ($1.00). CUR- 
RENT SOCIAL PROBLEMS-—the so- 
cial teachings of the Church as applied 
to American economic problems could 
be studied through the use of Catholic 
Social Principles, by John F. Cronin 
($6.00). CATHOLICS AND RA- 
CIAL PREJUDICE—no better study 
is available at the present time than 
No Postponement, by John LaFarge, 
S.J. ($3.00). THE CATHOLIC 
CHURCH AND CONVERTS-—an in- 
spiring as well as illuminating subject 
for “born” Catholics. Especially timely 
are: Pillar of Fire, by Karl Stern 
($3.50); Beyond East and West, by 
John C. Wu ($3.50); Where I Found 
Christ ($2.50) and The Road to Damas- 
cus ($2.00), both edited by Rev. John 
A. O’Brien; and the recent edition of 
The Catholic Church and Conversion, 
by G. K. Chesterton ($1.50). THE 
CHURCH AND WORLD AFFAIRS 
—timely discussions can be based on the 
material contained in the following 
books: Man and the State, by Jacques 
Maritain ($3.50); The Vatican and Its 
Role in World Affairs, by Charles Pich- 
on ($4.50); and A Popular History of 
the Catholic Church, by Philip Hughes 
($3.50). CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 
OF YOUTH-—for young mothers inter- 
ested in obtaining material to aid them 
in this important field, we suggest: Sins 
of Parents, by Charles Hugo Doyle 
($3.00); Catholic Mother's Helper, by 
Sister Roberta ($1.75); Parents Are 
Teachers, by Nutting (10c); Training 
the Adolescent, by Claude (10c) and 
Teen: A Book for Parents, by Charles 
Leahy ($2.00). 
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Epwarp V. Carpina_, C.S.V., is Director 
of the Sheil School of Social Studies, Chicago. 


Georce A. Crvasco teaches at Gannon 
College, Erie, Pa. He is a specialist in nine- 
teenth century English literature. 


Ricuarp P. Frissie is a member of the 
editorial staff of the Chicago Daily News. 


LaveERNE Gay is a novelist who lives in 
Sacramento, Calif. 


Rev. Tuomas J. Grapy is Procurator of 
St. Mary of the Lake Seminary, Mundelein, 
Til. 


Hucu Grauam is Director of the Depart- 
ment of Education and Director of Teacher 
Training at John Carroll University, Cleve- 


land, Ohio. 


Sister Mary Hester, S.S.N.D., is Asso- 
ciate Professor of English at Mount Mary Col- 
lege, Milwaukee, Wis., and the author of 
Canticle for the Harvest. 


Beryt Hoskin is Reference Librarian at 
the University of Santa Clara, Santa Clara, 
Calif. 


Ricuarp J. Houx is Acting Chairman of 
the Department of Geography at DePaul Uni- 
versity, Chicago. 


Paut Kunrery is Professor of History at 
Loyola University, Chicago. 


Rev. James F. Kirrieson is Pastor of 
Sacred Heart Church, Miles City, Montana. 


Ciem Lanz is City Editor of the Chicago 
Daily News. 


Tuomas P. NEILL is a member of the fac- 
ulty of St. Louis University and is author of 
They Lived the Faith. 


Marcuerite NEVILLE is Assistant Profes- 
sor of English at DePaul University, Chicago. 


Joun J. O'Connor is Professor of History 
at Georgetown University School of Foreign 
Service, Washington, D.C. 

Anne Rusu Ritey is a free-lance writer 
and reviewer who lives in Dawson, Nebraska. 


JoserH Semrap is Professor of Zoology at 
DePaul University, Chicago. 


StstER Mary Tuerese, S.D.S., is author 
of Now There Is Beauty and Give Joan a 
Sword, and editor of | Sing of a Maiden. 


CHICAGO: CITY ON THE MAKE—Algren 





CHILDREN OF THE ARCHBISHOP—Collins 





CLEAR THE DECKS!—Gallery 





THE CRUISE OF THE COW—Miller 





THE ENCHANTING WITCH—Farrell 





THE FARMER’S HOTEL—O‘Hara 





A FATHER IN THE FAMILY—Paul 





FOR MEN OF ACTION—Montcheuil 





FORRESTAL DIARIES—Millis (ed) 





THE FORTUNE TELLERS—Fleming 





THE FRANCISCANS CAME FIRST—Royer 





GATES OF DANNEMORA—Bonn 





GENTLEMEN, SWORDS AND PISTOLS—Kane 





GOD GOES TO MURDERER’S ROW—Raymond 





GOVERNMENT IS YOUR BUSINESS—Keller 





THE GRASS HARP—Capote 





GUILT—Houselander 





I'M A LUCKY GUY—Gilbreth 





IMMIGRANT’S RETURN—Pellegrini 





LAW, LIBERTY AND LOVE—Cary-Elwes 





MAN OF THE FAMILY—Moody 





THE MASTERS—Snow 





MARY McLEOD BETHUNE—Pearce 





MEN | HOLD GREAT—Mauriac 





MY TURKISH ADVENTURE—Burr 





ON BEING NEGRO IN AMERICA—Redding 





THE PAPER THUNDERBOLT—Innes 





PROGRESS OF THE LITURGY—Rosseau 





THE RESTLESS FLAME—DeWohl 





SAINT BENEDICT AND HIS TIMES—Schuster 





SCHNOZZOLA—Fowler 





SEVEN LEAGUES TO PARADISE—Tregaskis 





ST. CLARE OF ASSISI—DeRobeck 





THE STORK AND THE JEWELS—Bruckberger 





THIS AMERICAN PEOPLE—Johnson 





THIS MAN AND THIS WOMAN—Farrell 





UNDERSTANDING FEAR IN OURSELVES AND 
OTHERS—Overstreet 





THE UNITED STATES AND SPAIN—Hayes 





THE VOICE OF ASIA—Michener 





VOYAGE TO WINDWARD—Furnas 





THE WANDERER—Waltari 





YEARS OF MADNESS—Woodward 
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‘| THE CATHOLIC SHRINES 
of the HOLY LAND 


By the Very Rev. Paschal Kinsel, O.F.M. 
and Rev. Leonard Henry, O.F.M. 


With 150 photographs and 8 color pages 
by ALFRED WAGG 






THE CATHOLIC BOOK 
OF MARRIAGE 
The Marriage Ceremony and 


Counsels for Success and Hap- 
piness in Married Life 


Books by 
Consolata Carroll 


Sister Mary Consolata’s delightful 
and humorous family reminis- 
cences, based on her own life. 


+ 
Recommended 



















by PHiLip C. M. KELLy, C.S.C. Each $3.00 
Teaches the gublens of “Comprehensive and soul stirring . . . for the first time a 

narriage in a practical way which beautiful book, with glorious colored pictures, with gor- PRAY LOVE, 

ee yen ng Bitkne F geous biblical background, and with the dedicated, almost REMEMBER 

Buton. inspired words, of Fathers Paschal and Leonard.”—Mon- e 

tayerbook size, sIGNoR THomas J. MacMauon, President, Pontifical Mis- I HEAR 

hue or white binding. $3.00 sion for Palestine siaiiinsea onan IN MY HEART 





THE VATICAN INUK A Guide for the Better Self EUGENIO PACELLI 
in the Holy City Father Buliard’s story of by OscaR HALECKI 
missionary adventure among by RT. REv. 


by ANN CARNAHAN 
. A rich, unbiased biography of the 


man who is the world’s greatest 
bulwark against Communism, and 
a history of the Vatican and its 
foreign policy from 1914 to the 
present. $3.50 


the Eskimos is “a superb ac- 
count that blends the imper- 
sonal acuteness of the an- 
thropologist with the loving 
warmth of a truly religious 
man.” — Time. Introduction 


by Fulton J. Sheen $3.50 


MAURICE S. SHEEHY 
A text-and-picture story of the 


gandeur, the mystery, the tradi- 
tion of this historic spiritual center. 


“It is one of the most help- 
ful and interesting religious 
books of our generation.”— 
Futton OursteR $2.75 








200 photographs 
by David Seymour $4.00 


From your bookstore or direct from FARRER, STRAUS & YOUNG, 101 5th Ave.: New York, 3 





























Ideas FOR LAST MINUTE SHOPPERS 


































|, The Christmas Story. Ever beloved, the story of 
Christmas as told by St. Luke and St. Matthew 
illustrated with full color; tipped-in paintings from 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art and the National 
Gallery of Art. $2.95 


1 Hilaire Belloc. A thoroughly representative selec- 
tion by W. N. Roughead of the prose and verse of 
an extraordinary writer. Handsomely bound, 280 
page anthology. $3.50 


a 





a 


THOMAS MORE ASSOCIATION 
210 West Madison Street, Chicago 6, Illinois 





1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
ISS csis5shia cichcsasbtectleeuosiomeaschdiasdlnishebssoitediienaiaaaaiaiadaaiaaa 
at snc inlege i nesta citaatiaseleaiatedaeet te atelaliaaadeala 
RES ee <5 ee Zone ........ Re Se 


If payment is sent with order, include only 5c per book 


for postage—we’ll pay the rest. 
X-7 








ne 





$e 
a 


. Jesus Christ, His Life, His Teaching, His Work by 


Ferdinand Prat, S.J. A two volume, boxed edition 
of the newest, complete study of the Life of Christ 
in an attractive red and blue binding. $12.00 


. Notre Dame by Richard Sullivan. Informal, per- 


sonal biography of a great American university. 
$3.00 


. Christmastide edited by William J. Roehrenbeck. 


Forty-three Christmas stories and poems for young 
and old from the world’s best Christmas literature. 
$3.75 


. The Virgin and the Child edited by Elizabeth Roth- 


enstein. The story of the Nativity told in pictures 
by the great masters—Fra Angelico, Velasquez, 
Bellini, Botticelli and others—and in poetry and 
prose by such authors as Chaucer, John Donne, 
Richard Crashaw, Thomas Hardy, Gerard Manley 
Hopkins. $3.00 


. The Restless Flame by Louis de Wohl. St. Augus- 


tine’s dramatic story of sin, conversion, sainthood 
told by the author of The Quiet Light. $3.00 
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RANGA SALA LAS TATE LSS SALA SESE SALES RPI SLIP SALA, CLL SIRES PASSA ASA 


Book lovers will be enthusiastic over a 


Christmas Gift Membership 


in the 


THOMAS MorE Book CLUB 


This is a really different book club. We offer a wide 
variety of important books—two and sometimes three 
a month—each fully described in our free Newsletter. 
Your friends can choose the particular books they want 
and whether they be new books or Catholic classics, they 
will be treasured for many Christmases. Your gift will 
go further, too, because Thomas More Book Club selec- 
tions are offered at substantial savings. 


u 


For a gift membership, you may deposit any amount. 
over $10.00. Or, if you know someone who is already 4 
member, you may deposit additional money to his ac 
count. A special rate on Books on Trial is also included 
with a gift membership. We will send a specially de’ 
signed, hand inscribed gift card in your name to every. 
one to whom you give a gift membership in the Thomas 
More Book Club. 


Some selections of the Thomas More Book Club (and, of course, the se- 
lections are the criteria of any book club) are: The Ascent to Truth by 
Thomas Merton, The Betrothed by Alessandro Manzoni, Life of Jesus by 
Francois Mauriac, Notre Dame by Richard Sullivan, The Revolt Against 
Reason by Arnold Lunn, Lives of the Saints by Omer Englebert, My Rus- 
sian Yesterdays by Catherine de Hueck, Confessions of St. Augustine trans- 
lated by Frank Sheed, Helena by Evelyn Waugh, Man and the State by 
Jacques Maritain and St. Paul’s Gospel by Msgr. Ronald Knox. 


I advertise the Thomas More Book Club because I be- 
lieve—I know—every member is the better for belong- 


ing. La Jolla, California 


It’s a pleasure to introduce people to your fine organiza- 
tion because I know they will derive many hours of 
satisfaction from the selections they make through it, 
not to mention their satisfaction in being able to save 
on what the books would cost elsewhere. 


Conception, Missouri 


It was Christmas all the year with your fine selections 
Adrian, Michigan a 


What a unique pleasure it is in this day of deceptive 
advertising to read of a new book in your Newslette 
with the assuring confidence that it will be everything 
you say it is! This confidence is, of course, born of past” 
service: never have we been disappointed in your selee- 
tions. .. . e 
Louisville, Kentucky ~ 





Enclosed is $ 
[] Bill me 





THOMAS MORE BOOK CLUB, 210 West Madison Street, Chicago 9, Illinois 


Please enter a gift membership in the Thomas More Book Club for: 








